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“‘He’s Not Just Our Pastor, 
He’s a Real Pal, Too!” 


How often you've heard that expression 
from a teen-ager about a fellow minister 
or perhaps it has been said by you your- 
self. Why do teen-agers “‘go’’ for some min- 
isters? 

Because they know what teen-agers like 
and really have their interests at heart— 
they understand the problems of the be- 
tween years. 


To show you really know your teen- 
agers and want to help them with their 
problems here are films for your Sunday 
evening services or MYF programs. Avail- 
able individually or in sets. Try one—see 
the response you get .. . and be a pal! 


DATING FOR YOUNG TEENS 
(12-14—Kit No. 1) 


(Family Films; 3315 rpm records.) A se- 
ries of filmstrips that visualize in an ap- 
pealing style some of the problems faced 
by teens as they start dating. Available 
individually or as a set. (FAM) 

FIRST DATES. 42 frames. Some of the sim- 
ple rules of dating—especially appealing 
for boys and girls who are just beginning 
to date . . . how to ask for a date; how 
to accept or decline, etc. 

WHOM DO I DATE? 43 frames. A question 
asked by boys and girls everywhere— 
shows the type of person Christian teen- 
agers should date. 

HOW TO ACT ON A DATE. 44 frames. Plan- 
ning what to do, where to go; money prob- 
lems; dressing properly, how to be a 
“lady” and a “gentleman.” 

1S IT LOVE? 47 frames. Understanding the 
first boy-girl feelings of attractiveness. The 
difference between love and a “crush”; 
physical expressions of love. How to get 
over a “break-up.” 

Each Filmstrip, Color ..sale, postpaid, $6.50 
Two Records: Paired as follows: First 
Dates—Whom Do I Date? How to Act on a 
Date—Is It Love? sale, each, postpaid, $3.50 
Set of 4 Filmstrips and 2 Records. 

Color sale, postpaid, $25.50 


DATING FOR OLDER TEENS 
(15-17—Kit No. 2) 


(Family Films; 3313 rpm records.) A 
ries similar to the kit at left but for 
older youth. Order individually or as a 
(FAM) 

GOING STEADY. 54 frames. Defines the vy; 
ous meanings and interpretations of “goin 
steady,”’ advantages, disadvantages, mo 
temptations. 

FALLING IN LOVE. 51 frames. All about 
= wonderful mystery of “falling 
ove.” 


CONDUCT ON A DATE. 49 frames. Stand- 
ards of conduct for Christian boys and 
girls on a date; places to go; how to be 
popular and still be decent. 


WHEN SHOULD ! MARRY? 45 frames. What 
is needed for a successful marriage .. , 
responsibilities of marriage, earning a live 
ing, home-making, parenthood. 

Each Filmstrip sale, postpaid, $6.50 
Two Records. Paired as follows: Going 
Steady—Falling in Love; Conduct on a@ 
Date—When Should I Marry 

Sale each, postpaid, $3.50 


Set of 4 Filmstrips and 2 Records. — 
Color sale, postpaid, $25.50 


CHRISTIAN HOME 

AND FAMILY LIFE KIT 
(Family Films; script.) Filmstrips all your 
church will enjoy—and benefit from. Here 
is down-to-earth guidance in important 
areas of Christian family life with specially 
posed color photographs. 
FAMILY WORSHIP 
FAMILY RECREATION 
FAMILY GIVE-AND-TAKE 
FAMILY TOGETHERNESS 
Each Filmstrip, Color. sale, postpaid, $6.50 
Two Records: Paired as follows: Family 
Worship—Family Recreation; Family Give- 
and-Take—Family Togetherness | 
Sale each, postpaid, $3.50 
Set of 4 Filmstrips, 2 Records 
Color 7 sale, postpaid, $25.50 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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NEWSLETTER 


LEGISLATION MAKING OLD ST. GEORGE'S Church part of In- 
dependence National Historical Park in Philadelphia 
has been favorably reported by, the House Interior 
committee. 


100TH ANNIVERSARY OF METHODISM in Finland is being ob- 
served this year. Custaf Lervik, a seaman who be- 
came a Methodist in the United States, began the 
work of the church in 1859. There now are two con- 
ferences, 25 ordained ministers and about 3,200 
members. 


APPROVAL OF THE PROPOSED MERGER of the International 
"Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
has been given by the Methodist Board of Missions 
which says the union expresses the "concern of the 
churches for both mission and unity." 


METHODISTS ESCAPED HARM in the recent rioting which 
rocked the Bolivian capital of La Paz. A missionary 
in La Paz has advised the Board of Missions that 
no one was hurt and no church property was damaged. 


A MANDATE WILL BE SOUGHT from the General Conference in 
1960 by the ‘Interboard Commission on Christian 
Social Relations requiring all local churches to 
establish a Commission on Christian Social Rela- 
tions. Such a commission now is optional. 


PROTESTANT HISTORY IN ITALY may have been made recently 
when Methodist and Waldenesian church leaders from 
Naples to Genoa adopted at Florence a suggestion 
that Waldenesians having no church of their own join 
The Methodist Church and vice versa. 

(More church news on page 98) 
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Announcing-— 


GOSPEL OF MATTHEW Co 
eae Volume I: Chapters 1 to 10 
Two new additions Dr. Barclay explains Mat- 7 


thew and his place in the 
to the popular gospel tradition, and _pre- 
sents the characteristics of 
his strongly apocalyptic nar- 
rative. 440 pages. 
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GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 
Volume II: Chapters 11 to 28 
Anecdotes from life and quo- 
tations from literature en- 
hance this useful volume of 
the second half of the Gospel 
of Matthew. 432 pages. 
















Previously published: o 


The Gospel Of Mark 7 

The Acts Of The Apostles ; 

The Gospel Of Luke 0 

The Letters To The Corinthians C 

The Gospel Of John Vol. | r 
The Gospel Of John Vol. Il 
The Letter To The Hebrews 

‘The Letter To The Romans ee 


Each volume, $2.50 ; 
Now at your bookstore | 
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Contemporary’s the Thing 






HE OLD ARGUMENT as to 

whether we shall have modern or 
the traditional architecture for our 
churches is no longer very important. 
We are going to have contemporary 
buildings. We will like some of them 
and we won't like others, according 
to our tastes, but most new churches 
are of contemporary design. 

This year’s National Church Archi- 
tecture Conference, at Los Angeles, 
brought forth more exhibits than in 
any recent year, and officials of the 
conference agreed that they were, on 
the whole, better than in most previ- 
ous years. Designs along traditional 
lines were the rare exceptions. One 
church building official said that only 
one or two churches in every hun- 
dred being built in his own commu- 
nion are styled after Gothic or Geor- 
gian or other traditional forms. 

Contemporary design for church 
buildings, as for other types of con- 
struction, is being dictated by avail- 
ability of new materials and methods, 
prefabrication, and the prohibitive 
costs of building according to styles 
typical of earlier centuries. 

There will be some problems, of 
course, with modern architecture. But 
there will be some new opportunities 
in the arts and in worship, too. 

The willingness to experiment in 
search of meaningful forms for our 
own tine will inevitably bring about 
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—memristian Advocate 


Christian Advocate est. 1826 .. . The Pastor est. 1937 


FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 


John Wesle; . 
Founder of worship. I do not know 
Methodism any other religious society, 
1703-1791 ; : 

either ancient or modern, 


wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 
been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
culiar to us.” 
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Here’s a Golden Opportunity 
TO SEE YOUR 
ALASKA ADVANCE SPECIAL 
IN ACTION 


Tour Alaska This Summer! 
WUethodist Wen's 
pllashka “Jour 


(For Families) 
July 7-22, 1959 


See These Thrilling Sights 


Mt. McKinley 

Ester Gold Fields 
Univ. of Alaska 
Alaska Methodist Univ. 
Portage Glacier 
Mendenhall Glacier 
Days of 98 Celebration 
Lynn Canal 
Anchorage 

Fairbanks 

Seward 

Matanuska Valley 
Juneau 

Douglas 

Skagway 

Ketchikan 

Methodist Churches 


FLY NON-STOP FROM SEATTLE TO 
ANCHORAGE 


Four-day steamer cruise back through 
Inside Passage 


For full information write 
ROBERT C. WILLIAMS, Director 
Methodist Men’s Alaska Tour 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


(Reservations must be received by May 1, 1959) 
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some architectural miscarriages and 
monsters. Looking over new church 
designs submitted in recent years, one 
can find examples of the grotesque, of 
the look of harshness and coldness 


| evoked by bare steel and concrete, and 
| of the odd show piece. An occasional 


chapel appears to have been conceived 
as a grand stunt in putting fabricated 
materials together for effect. 

But out of experimentation will 
come new forms that will have mean. 
ings to suit religious life today. The 
varied types of buildings making their 
appearance today may mean that the 
20th century will not develop a typi- 
cal style of church architecture, as was 
done in other centuries. Many see this, 
however, as an advantage rather than 


| a problem. It will be a problem only 
| for those who must find their mean- | 
| ing in stereotypes alone. 


With construction and design mov- 
ing at so fast a pace, some churches 
may be disappointed in the structures | 
they get, once they rise full blown 
before their eyes. A film-showing of 
new churches at the Los Angeles Con- 
ference started out with pictures of 
barns that look like churches! 

Sometimes a congregation is pleased 
with their new church inside, but dis- 
appointed with it outside. One build. 
ing committee member, viewing for 
the first time the outside of the new 
sanctuary with beautiful, high inter- 
ior, was heard to say, “It looks like 
my grandfather’s barn.” But, on the 
whole, congregations with modern 
buildings are living with them in 
contentment years later. 

With nearly a billion dollars to be 
spent this year on church construc- 
tion and possibly as many as 6,000 
buildings to be started, it is likely 
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that we shall end up with a fair share 
of fimsy structures that are no credit 
to either God or man. 


On the other hand, in view of the | 
fuidity of population and the tran- | 


sient times, it may be wise to build 
only for a generation or two, rather 
than for the centuries. Perhaps it will 
be better to build our churches for as 
long as our houses stand, rather than 
build as though a community will re- 
main unchanged forever. 

There is something heart-rending 
about seeing a stately old church in a 


section that has been turned into a | 


manufacturing district, or one stand- 
ing in the way of a strip being razed 
to make way for a superhighway. 


Having observed some of the haz- | 


ards, I find it encouraging to see many 
interesting and refreshing contempo- 
rary worship houses brought forth. In 
the future, we are likely to see more. 
New churches are using the beauty of 
the outdoors, inside. They are return- 
ing the arts to the sanctuary where 
many of them were born, and they 


are planning well for the worship of | 
God. They are finding creative ways | 


to exploit the beauty of modern ma- 
terials, well used, to build dynamic 
structures that speak to our own cen- 
tury. 

There is no way, and no reason, to 
stop the movement toward the con- 


temporary in church architecture. The | 


question for the churches is not mod- 





ern versus traditional, but how well | 
we shall use contemporary forms and | 


whether or not they shall be worthy 
of dedication to the God we we | 


Kamen dyn | 
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Architects: Damon, Worley, Samuels & Assoc., Cleveland, Ohio 


This dramatic shaft of faith — lighted at 
night — crowns Christ Methodist Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. Use of Overly’s unique, 
cost-cutting prefab techniques in alumi- 
num led to savings of thousands of dol- 
lars, making it possible to budget this 
magnificent spire. e Write today for com- 
plete data and our 28-page brochure. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. NCA-19 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





SPECIAL 
REPORT 


Revolutionary changes—political and economic, 


social and cultural—have brought a revolution 
in missionary methods, but not in the missionary 
purpose and goals of the Church.—Ebs. 


The Christian Mission—New Yet Old 


JOHN AND MARY METH- 
ODIST going as new missionaries 
this year confront new situations. 
Unlikely to be eaten by cannibals, 
they face some new perils. With 
Sarawak and Nepal now open, 
only Tibet, Outer Mongolia and 
Afghanistan closed to Christian 
missionaries, they set themselves 
against new obstacles. And they 
have new opportunities, especially 
in India, Southeast Asia, and 
Africa, where hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, stirred by the 
ideas of freedom and human dig- 
nity that a century of missions 
has taught, are trying to choose 
between Christianity and Com- 
munism. 

“Advance through storm” is 
the way missionary writer Ken- 
neth S. Latourette describes the 
last 40 years of missionary ac- 
tivity. On four fronts there has 
been stepped-up opposition to 
Protestant missions: 

1. Communism rules more than 
a score of countries, and atheistic 
Communism always handicaps 
and hamstrings missionary ac- 
tivities in many ways. 
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2. The Roman Catholic Church 
has pushed up pressure for re- 
striction of religious liberty to 
all who are not Roman Catholics, 
although Catholic missionaries 
have been heroes and martyrs 
along with Protestants. 

3. Extreme nationalism, with 
mounting prejudices against out- 
siders, operates to limit travel 
and curtail the opportunities of 
missionaries who are ‘“foreign- 
ers.” 

4. The classical opponents of 
our Christianity today—Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, Mohammed- 
anism and the others—are expe- 
riencing reawakenings that in- 
tensify anti-Christian pressures 
on both governments and people. 

Nonetheless, the number of 
Protestant missionaries going 
overseas from the United States 
and Canada—25,058—is more 
than ever before. The 1,473 
Methodists who went abroad in 
full-time missionary service in 
1958 was 40 less than last year, 
one of the best since the Haystack 
Meeting at Williams College 
in 1806 started the missionary 
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enterprise among North American 
Protestants. 

Church membership is mount- 
ing rapidly. The first full century 
of American Methodist world 
missions had produced, by 1940, 
churches with 800,000 members. 
The next 15 years added 500,000 
more. This rapid acceleration of 
growth is a profoundly encour- 
aging pattern. 


CHANGING PATTERNS 

The succession of world war, 
inflation, depression, world war, 
inflation, and cold war has 
brought profound changes in 
missionary patterns, as Mission- 
ary Secretary Eugene L. Smith 
has pointed out. Refusing to 
label them as wholly “good” or 
“bad” because of the complica- 
tions, he lists these: 

e@ “Home base” and “foreign 
field” have become one and the 
same. Those that were “receiv- 
ing” churches in the West-to- 
East traffic are now “giving” 
churches, sending their own mis- 
sionaries. There are no longer 
“foreign” missions; the Christian 
mission is from the whole Church 
to the whole world. 

@ As younger churches be- 
come self-governing and reach 
toward self-support, they face 
great confusion in using Western 
missionaries, who are linked in 
the popular mind with Western 
ideas about politics and eco- 
nomics. Many missionaries quit 
under such pressures; others are 
driven to deeper spiritual re- 
sources. 
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@ Eastern peoples are eager 
for the tools and comforts of 
Western culture, but will have 
none of that culture itself. They 
want Christianity to appear 
amongst them as an “Eastern” 
religion. 

@ The old paternalism in mis- 
sions (because missionaries went 
from a supposedly “mature” cul- 
ture to “childlike” cultures, or 
a reputedly Christian environ- 
ment to an indisputably non- 
Christian environment) is more 
and more resented. Yet, mission- 
ary boards are inclined to be 
more paternalistic in selecting, 
training and supporting mission- 
aries. 

@ There is a “loss of direct- 
ness” in much missionary service. 
Where people are hearing the 
Gospel for the first time, as in 
Sarawak, there is direct contact 
with eager people. But, more and 
more, missionaries serve indi- 
rectly. Through the very success 
of the missionary movement, the 
task changes, so that mission 
boards supply to self-governing 
churches and established institu- 
tions the specialized personnel 
and additional funds they need 
to do their own job in their own 
way. 

@ Tendencies toward unity 
among Christians and tendencies 
toward division both have grown 
in strength. Protestantism in 
parts of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America suffers increasingly from 
the aggressive divisiveness of 
some groups. At the same time, 
the ecumenical movement is en- 
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circling a continually larger 
number of churches and persons. 

@ A far-reaching and pro- 
foundly promising rediscovery of 
the Bible is occurring in many 
churches. 

@ Patterns of giving among 
younger churches are moving up- 
ward with notable speed. The 
gains constitute a major step 
toward real_ self-government. 
Need for financial aid in these 
minority churches in underde- 
veloped areas will not diminish, 
but the churches will pay pastoral 
support, and missionary funds 
can be used for such essential 
projects as seminaries, schools, 
hospitals and other services. 

@ Increasing numbers of able 
national leaders are taking real 
direction of the life of their 
churches. Here Methodism’s Cru- 
sade Scholarship program has 
made a tremendously significant 
contribution. 

@ Traditional missionary pro- 
cedures are being re-evaluated. 
The closing of missionary oppor- 
tunity in China has contributed 
to that restudy. The increasingly 
candid criticisms from the more 
mature Asian, African and Latin 
churches is an invaluable aid. 
Another factor is the dawning 
awareness that there may be 
characteristic differences between 
European and American patterns 
of missionary service. 


DEVELOPING PERSONNEL 
The persistent missionary fami- 
lies—the Laceys and Joneses and 


Brewsters in China, the Thoburns 


in India, the Amstutzes in Ma- 


laya, to name only a few among 
Methodists—show how the mis. 
sionary passion is handed on from 
generation to generation. Yet, 
present-day missionaries are un- 
like their predecessors. 

They are specialists—agricul. 
tural missionaries, engineering 
missionaries, editorial mission. 
aries, architectural missionaries, 
as well as preachers, teachers, 
doctors and nurses, and social 
workers. At least half of Meth- 
odism’s present-day missionaries 
are not ordained, but they must 
have some theological courses, 
They must all pass medical and 
psychiatric tests. Requirements 
are stiff, even though basic 
salaries are still modest (about 
$1,500 a year for a single per- 
son and $2,600 for a couple, with 
wide variations depending on 
conditions in the particular field 
to which assignment is made). 

Many China missionaries have 
been re-assigned to different lands 
(although most are now working 
among the 25 million scattered 
throughout the Far East outside 
Communist China), but mission- 
aries are now trained for specific 
service in particular places. They 
know the language, culture, his- 
tory of the peoples with whom 
they work. 

Curtailment of our missionary 
forces during the mid-thirties 
depression has resulted in a short- 
age of middle-aged missionaries. 
Mature leaders, with special 
talents, are being accepted as 
short-term missionaries. Current 
needs of Methodist missions: 817 
career missionaries, 100 short- 
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termers, including young people 
who go out for three-year terms 
at $1,500 a year. (About half 
decide, as a result, to become ca- 
reer missionaries. ) 


UNCHANGING PURPOSE 

Whether one works as a 
“home” missionary in a high-de- 
linquency area of a crowded, 
changing American city or as an 
“overseas” missionary in India, 
now undergoing a “revolution by 
consent,” the missionary purpose 
is the same. C. W. Ranson, Irish 
Methodist who was until recently 
executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, put 
that aim neatly: “To preach the 
Good News to the ends of the 
earth and to the end of the ages.” 

The Church has become in- 
creasingly aware that, from the 
beginning of the Church, missions 
have been its chief purpose. From 
first to last, the Bible is mission- 
ary literature. 

Despite the current divisive- 
ness of the sects in some mission- 
ary areas, the churches have done 
far better abroad than at home 
in perfecting church unions. De- 
nominational distinctions at home 
have meant little abroad. (What 
is an American Dutch Reformed 
Chinese, for example?) 

National churches have sprung 
up in Japan, China, Mexico, 
Brazil, and elsewhere, lifting the 
question of whether a church 
united on a national pattern, 
with the divisive faults of na- 
tionalism, is better than a church 
of world-wide dimensions with 
denominational ties. A minority 
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church, in an environment of ag- 
gressive paganism, can hardly 
perform its functions apart from 
unity with its Christian neigh- 
bors. 

The joining of two unifying 
agencies—the World Council of 
Churches and the International 
Missionary Council—is hopeful. 

Missionary Henry Venn, of the 
Church Missionary Society, said 
a century ago that the mission’s 
purpose is to train the new Chris- 
tians so that the mission is no 
longer necessary. It “works it- 
self out of a job.” Some present- 
day leaders disagree, insisting 
that even mature churches in 
places where they number only 
one or two per cent of the popula- 
tion need help in evangelizing. 

The growing edge of missions 
is wherever the Christian church 
confronts non-Christian _ belief 
and practice. The “field” becomes, 
not the distant and different, and 
possibly dangerous place, but the 
corner downtown or down the 
block. 

As Edmund Perry says in his 
new book, The Gospel in Dispute, 
“Not only has Western culture 
become de-Christianized so as to 
confront the Church in the West 
with an immediate mission, but 
the ancient non-Christian cul- 
tures are foraying into the affairs 
of our lives daily and further 
challenge our faith and compel 
us to be missionaries in our own 
homes. If we have not gone to 
the ends of the earth with the 
Gospel, the ends of the earth have 
come to us and bid us forsake the 
Gospel for their alternatives.” 





Religion in the U.S.A. 


How 


We 
Got 
Our Social Creed 


EW YORK CITY was not 

as some have thought, alto- 
gether the fountain and source of 
the social movement in American 
Christianity. 

To be sure, more than a few 
voices of the new day were raised 
there in sermon and in song and 
through the printed word. The 
challenge was persuasively given 
by Henry Van Dyke at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, Maltie D. 
Babcock (“Be strong”), and Wil- 
liam Pierson Merrill (“Rise up, O 
men of God”). And there was, 
among the Methodists Frank 
Mason North (“Where cross the 
crowded ways of life”). 

There was Josiah Strong, writing 
of Religious Movements for Social 
Betterment; and also Edward T. 
Devine, with his stimulating maga- 


Bishop Herbert Welch, now “going 
on 96,” lives in New York City. 
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By HERBERT WELCH 


Our senior bishop reviews the 
beginnings of a social movement, 


zine of social betterment, the 
Survey. 

But even a half-dozen swallows 
do not quite account for a summer! 
Changes in the religio-social cli- 
mate were going on elsewhere as 
well. There was Edgar Helms in 
Boston, and  Rauschenbush in 
Rochester, and Washington Glad- 
den in Columbus, and in Chicago 


were Shailer Matthews and Jane 





Addams and Mary McDowell. 

In thinking of Christian social 
origins and developments, one may 
of course go back farther—to 
Wesley and to the New Testament 
—and remind himself that the 
ideals and practices of “social 
Christianity” are all to be found in 
the supreme Christian doctrine of 
love. But not all the implications 
and applications of that great prin- 
ciple were at once evident. 

So far as I know, among Meth- 
odists, the New York East Confer- 
ence led by the way in formulating 
certain Christian social responsi- 
bilities. In 1892, it memorialized 
the General Conference to make a 
declaration of Christian duties in 
ethical fields. 

A similar memorial was sent to 


the General Conference of 1896. 
The latter document covered such 
topics as the discontent of the poor, 
the rights and duties of property 


ownership, labor organizations, 
profit sharing and co-operatives, 
the wage system, the ethics of busi- 
ness, plutocracy in the Church, and 
Christian citizenship. 

Those phrases sound as though 
they might have been written yes- 
terday, and I suspect that back 
there they may have caused the 
shivers to run up and down many 
a well-clothed spine. 

In 1897, there assembled in Pitts- 
burgh, a significant Methodist 
group of supposed younger progres- 
sives. They were called together 
by Bishop John Vincent to distill 
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their wisdom upon “the circum- 
ambient air.” 

By 1908, the social ferment had 
gone far enough to produce at Gen- 
eral Conference memorials on these 
subjects from a dozen annual con- 
ferences, besides various other 
church organizations. These were 
referred, in due course, to the stand- 
ing committee on the State of the 
Church, whose chairman’ was 
Daniel Dorchester, member of 
prominent Methodist family. A 
subcommittee on the Church and 
Social Problems was created, hav- 
ing as chairman, I think, Levi Gil- 
bert, then editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate. 

In time this subcommittee pre- 
sented to the committee as a whole 
a document which seems to have 
been accepted with little, if any, 
opposition. In its preparation Gil- 
bert, with W. M. Balch of New 
Hampshire, had taken counsel with 
a few representatives of the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service, 
which had been organized in 
Washington several months before. 

This small group included ‘the 
Worth M. Tippy, pastor of 
Epworth Church in Cleveland 
E. J. Helms, of Morgan Memorial 
and Goodwill Industries, J. W. 
Magruder, secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, 
Harry F. Ward of the “stockyards 
church” in Chicago, and myself. 
Most active and most fruitful by far 
was Harry Ward. 

The result of these informal and 
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unofficial consultations appeared in 
part of a report of considerable 
length, which was brought to the 
General Conference on May 22, 
1908, and which came up for adop- 
tion on May 30. In this noteworthy 
resolution appears a compact and 
orderly statement of particulars 
under a general rule of social life, 
namely: “The recognition of the 
Golden Rule and the mind of 
Christ as the supreme law of society 
and the sure remedy for all social 
ills.” Then follow ten specific ap- 
plications of this great rule. 

Without quoting these rules in 
full, it must be noted that they put 
the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
record as standing for equal rights 
for all men; for conciliation and 
arbitration; for protection from oc- 
cupational hazards; for the sup- 
pression of “the sweating system”; 
for the abolishing of child labor 
and for special regard for women 
in industry; for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor and for 
the release from employment one 
day in seven; for a living wage and 
the highest possible wage; and for 
an equitable division of profits. 
Recognizing these elementary 
rights, the Conference commended 
to all this new set of command- 
ments, which speedily became 
known as “The Social Creed of the 
Methodist Church.” 

The appearance of this official 
utterance of a large church in such 
striking form attracted wide atten- 
tion in Christian circles, and in par- 
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ticular at the organizing session of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
held in December, 1908. 

In that convention a Committee 
on the Church and Modern In. 
dustry was appointed, with Frank 
Mason North as chairman. Other 
Methodist members of the commit. 
tee included George P. Eckman, 
well-known pastor in New York 
City, and George Elliott, the bril- 
liant editor of the Methodist Re. 
view. Charles Stelzle, the Presby- 
terian champion of labor’s interests, 
took a leading part in the discus- 
sion which preceded the adoption 
of the report of this same commit- 
tee. 

Like its prototype in the Meth- 
odist General Conference, the re- 
port consisted of a full statement 
concerning Christian attitudes in 
the working world and, embedded 
in that presentation, a short cata- 
logue of recommendations, intro- 
duced by these words: “To us it 
seems that the churches must stand 
for,” followed by 14 brief  para- 
graphs. Here appeared the ten 
points of the Methodist creed prac- 
tically unchanged, plus four others: 

(1) For the right of all men to 
the opportunity for  self-mainte- 
nance. 

(2) For the right of workers to 
some protection against the hard- 
ships often resulting from the swift 
crises of industrial change. 

(3) For the abatement of pov- 
erty. 

(4) For suitable provision for 
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the old age of the workers and for 
those incapacitated by injury. Then 
and there, by vote of the Federal 
Council, was born the Social Creed 
of the Churches. 


HIS fragment of history makes 

perfectly clear that the Social 
Creed was not the cause or the 
occasion of the social movement in 
American Christianity, but rather 
was the result of a growing con- 
viction in many men of many 
minds in many countries that the 
Church of Jesus Christ, if it were to 
write its new chapter in the Acts 
of the Apostles, by carrying out “all 
that Jesus began to do and teach,” 
must take note not only of Sun- 
day’s worship but also of Monday’s 
problems and Tuesday’s struggles 
and Wednesday’s frustrations and 
Thursday’s affliction and Friday’s 
failures and Saturday’s oppressions. 
If the Gospel is good news, some- 
how it must be made better news 
to the masses of toiling and sor- 
rowing men. 

This is what the creed is meant 
to do—to prick men’s consciences, 
to stab them wide-awake to larger 
life and deeper brotherhood. It 
was a kind of John the Baptist, 
crying in the wilderness, “The 
kingdom of heaven has come near; 
change your minds and accept the 
new order.” 

How, then, can we make the best 
use of the Social Creed? For one 
thing, we may recognize its limita- 
tions. It is a great message, but it 
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is far from covering the whole field 
of Christian faith and work. Nearly 
all of its items refer directly to the 
industrial order and seem to call 
for collective rather then individual 
action. We do most wisely if we 
use these injunctions not as a code 
or as a complete program, but as 
examples which illustrate an under- 
lying principle applicable also in 
other areas. 

What may seem legalistic de- 
mands must be interpreted by the 
religious use of the imagination. 
But even the Sermon on the Mount 
must not be denatured by the 
heresy of literalism. 

The creed is not meant to be 
one-sided, taking up the cudgels 
for labor, for example, as against 
management and capital and con- 
sumer. Jesus was the friend of the 
rich as well as the poor, and he 
is always the great Reconciler. The 
integration of humanity, which is 
the goal of history, is the creation 
of his spirit. 

Again, and obviously, if we are 
to be doers of the word, we must 
do more than agree and resolve; 
we must act. On the one side, the 
individual Christian who is socially 
minded will take his full part in 
constructive community affairs 
and witness by word and deed for 
the things that are true and honor- 
able and just and gracious. 

But what course shall the Church 
as a body follow, as it faces the 
tremendous problems of these tragic 
days? Surely, with its great num- 
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bers, its great wealth, its great 
privileges, and its professed ideals, 
it should be the source, the backer, 
and the corrector of the social 
economy. Delicate questions of 
fairness and wisdom appear at this 
point, and temptations arise which 
must be met with care and prayer. 

On the whole, I think we have 
not done badly. As a Church, we 
do not believe in trying to regiment 
our millions in support of a par- 
ticular candidate (though I have 
known an annual conference to do 
that very thing); nor are we will- 
ing to have our Church trailing at 
the heel of any political party or 
standing on its platform. 

A Methodist vote or a Protestant 
vote would be as bad as a Catholic 
vote or a Labor vote. But we some- 


times are so anxious for the com- 
ing of the kingdom, and so con- 
fident that we have discovered the 
best time and place and method, 


that we enter the controversial 
realm where, in many an instance, 
no fundamental moral principle is 
at stake. But we tend, in some form 
or other, to step over the line of 
separation between Church and 
State. Perhaps we ignore the fact 
that this wholesome rule of separa- 
tion is violated not only if the State 
tries to control the Church, but 
also when the Church endeavors, by 
pressure groups and otherwise, to 
control the State. 

The genius of Christianity does 


not lie in laws and in force, but ' 


in education, persuasion, and re- 
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demption. But we want a short cut 
to Utopia: “Let us make a law,” 
we say, and the good thing pro. 
posed must not be put off beyond 
tomorrow morning. As I see it, the 
Church as such has no special com. 
petence to deal with complex ques. 
tions—economic, historical, _ politi- 
cal—on which some eager te 
formers are so ready to pronounce, 
We have no claim to adequate 
knowledge or superior wisdom be- 
yond that around us. 

Profound, intricate, and _ far. 
reaching problems which puzzle 
the wisest and best-intentioned stu- 
dents and statesmen, may well be 
approached with modesty and 
charity, and counsel offered only 
when some clear-cut, unmistakable 
and indisputable moral issue is in- 
volved. 

This Social Creed is an example 
of the way in which the Church, as 
a Church, may serve as an inspirer 
by the maintenance of an idealism 
which will be equally sincere and 
efficient; as a pioneer and pattern 
of good works; as a co-operator 
and helper of all other organiza- 
tions of honest welfare, reform, and 
progress; and even by setting up 
standards which may influence the 
non-Christian world. 

All who stand for truth, freedom, 
justice, and good-will are on our 
side. We should be on their side. 
God bless and guide the Church. 
And may God continue to use the 
creed as one of his tools in building 
the new house for humanity! 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


By JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


Inside Methodism—by an Outsider 


S A birthright, simon-pure 

Congregational minister. I 
am an outsider to Methodism. Yet 
circumstances have made me some- 
thing of an insider. 

It happened this way: The first 
church to offer me a “call” was 
a Methodist congregation in Ver- 
mont. It was dominated by a Boston 
and Maine section boss and a Dart- 
mouth College janitor. They of- 
fered to “fix it up” so that I could 
preach to them regularly twice a 
Sunday for $5 a week. I have often 


John R. Scotford is a Congregational 
minister and church building con- 
sultant. He won the Elbert Conover 
Award for architecture in 1958. 
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With all its glories, 
Methodism still has its 
untapped reservoirs. 


wondered what would have been 
the result if I had been able to 
accept that offer back in 1910. 

Through the years I have known 
most of the Methodist editors and 
many of the board secretaries. 
More recently, as a church building 
consultant, I have helped well over 
a hundred Methodist churches 
face up to important problems. | 
have been permitted to see much 
of the inner life of Methodism. 
May I report a few observations? 

The contrast between the outside 
view and the inside view of Meth- 
odism is startling. Outsiders com- 
monly think of the Methodist 
churches as an aggressive group 
vigorously forwarding its own in- 
terests with little regard for the 
rights or the feelings of other de- 
nominations. By sheer weight of 
numbers Methodism gets things 
done. 

To a considerable degree this 
impression is due to the preoccupa- 
tion of Methodists with their own 
affairs. They have so many meet- 
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ings of their own to look after that 
they often fail to get around to 
those for which they are not di- 
rectly responsible. District super- 
intendents feel no need for addi- 
tional contacts or more places to 
go. Between attending a committee 
of some council of churches and 
going home for some much needed 
rest, they are likely to choose the 
latter. And the same goes for other 
church officials. The result is that 
Methodists have a reputation for 
being self-sufficient and _ self-cen- 
tered. 

This impression seems to me un- 
just. The alleged “aggressiveness” 
of Methodism is largely imaginary. 
As compared with other denomi- 
nations, more of the Methodist 


missionary dollar is spent for works 
of mercy and less for projects that 


would strengthen Methodism— 
such as launching new churches in 
growing suburban areas. In fact in 
many sections of the country, 
Methodists have missed tempting 
opportunities for expansion be- 
cause of the lack of both the ma- 
chinery and the money to cope 
with them. Really, Methodists are 
not aggrandizers. 

A second wrong impression of 
Methodism that outsiders have is 
the reputed autocratic nature of 
its organization. Because bishops 
have power, it is inferred that they 
are arbitrary and tyrannical. Be- 
cause district superintendents are 
required to ask many questions, 
it is assumed that they are nosey 
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and bossy—with some of the char. 
acteristics of a top sergeant. 

The inside view makes these al. 
legations seem almost funny. Meth- 
odist ministers admit freely tha 
there have been, and possibly stil] 
are, domineering bishops and dif. 
ficult district superintendents; but 
usually they claim that such tyrants 
are either dead or are flourishing in 
some distant part of the country. 

The point the outsider often 
misses is that the power of Meth- 
odist bishops and superintendents 
operates on the basis of mutual 
consent, at least 95 per cent of the 
time. The initiative for a “move” 
may not come from the man in- 
volved, but he is usually persuaded 
that it is “just what he wants to 
do.” Behind every list of confer- 
ence appointments lies weeks of 
negotiation on the part of the super- 
intendents involved. Of course 
there are mistakes, injustices, and 
hardship for some men—but there 
is much less of this than is com- 
monly assumed by outsiders. 

The proof of the essential fair- 
ness of the Methodist system is 
found in the quality of young men 
who are submitting themselves to 
its discipline. I would rate its neo- 
phyte pup preachers as the greatest 
single asset of Methodism today. 
They may not be as numerous as 
once they were, but they are a 
captivating group—with wives to 
match. For young men of their 


. caliber, jobs of all sorts are abun- 


dant. They are not compelled to 
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enter the Methodist ministry. If 
they were not convinced that here 
was an opportunity to use their 
talents to the fullest extent, they 
would go into some other line of 
work. 


ET METHODISM has its 

weak points, as I have dis- 
covered by dealing with many local 
congregations. There is a diffusion 
of responsibility that is baffling. 

Once I attended a Methodist of- 
ficial board meeting where at least 
20 minutes were used introducing 
the members to each other. There 
were some 50 people, and when so 
many decide policies, few of them 
will think too hard before they 
speak. 

On the other hand, I have met 
with a session, a consistory, a 
church council of less than 20 peo- 
ple; and invariably I have had be- 
fore me a group that takes itself 
seriously and is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the task in hand. Some 
Methodist churches are approxi- 
mating this situation by setting up 
small committees within the of- 
ficial board. Otherwise the group 
is too large and unwieldly. 

As an outsider who has been 
admitted to the family council, I 
am appalled by the number of 
Methodist churches with dilapi- 
dated, dirty buildings that shelter 
listless and spiritless congregations. 
With all the machinery of super- 
vision that Methodism has, one 
would expect to find fewer con- 
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gregations that are out of step with 
progress, whether in buildings or 
other matters. Many know little 
about denominational programs 
and seem to care less. 

In the past Methodism shared 
one sin in common with most other 
denominations. More churches were 
founded than could be manned 
and managed. Because of the ap- 
pointment system, more of these 
churches survived than is true of 
other denominations. 

The dispersal of responsibility is 
another explanation for weak 
churches. The appointment of min- 
isters involves the official board, 
the district superintendent, and the 
bishop—even though the bishop is 
legally responsible. The district 
superintendent has too many 
churches to look after and too little 
money to spend on them. Com- 
parable officers in other denomina- 
tions have offices, secretaries, assist- 
ants, and “tease money” to dangle 
before churches to get them to im- 
prove their ways. Not so in the 
Methodist Church. 

But the crowning glory of Meth- 
odism, from the viewpoint of or- 
ganization, is that the structure of 
the church predisposes the local 
congregations toward action. True, 
there are those who resist. I was 
once sent to persuade a New Eng- 
land church to move. In my de- 
spair I said, “The only reason you 
can get a decent preacher is that 
you are near Yale.” And they re- 
plied, “But Yale is not going to 
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move, is it?” On the other hand, 
my best stories about churches dar- 
ing to move, raising more money 
than anyone thought possible, par- 
laying a sorry ecclesiastical shoe- 
string into a property worth a 
quarter of a million are all Meth- 
odist. 

Methodist churches are quick on 
the start when it comes to build- 
ing. With some other denomina- 
tions several visits are needed. First 
you talk to a small committee, then 
you meet the main governing body, 
then you go to a corporate meeting 
of the congregation, and finally 
you get before the total group on 
a Sunday morning—provided the 
other hurdles have been taken. 
With a Methodist church you walk 
directly in and tell your story to all 


the people. If it appeals to them, 
they will go to work immediately. 


Methodists love committees—the 
more the better. Methodists are not 
afraid of work. To an outsider who 
has gotten inside, Methodists seem 
to be eager to get on with the 
kingdom of God. 

Out of some soul-stirring expe. 
riences has emerged a final ques 
tion: Have the local Methodist 
congregations been confronted with 
enough opportunities for service 
(preferably not immediately finan- 
cial) which were obviously within 
their capacity and which were 
clearly related to the kingdom of 
God? 

With all of their organization, 
Methodists, in my opinion, have 
untapped reservoirs of human 
energy. It is essentially an activist 
faith. To be true to its heritage it 
must be doing all sorts of things all 
the time. 


Perfect Man 


John Bunyan ... in his immortal Pilgrim’s Progress seems to 
feel that religion has completed its task when it succeeds in rescu- 
ing its hero, “Christian,” from the City of Destruction and in 
bringing him safely into the Celestial City. 

But such a view of religion’s function is not considered com- 
plete by modern John Bunyans like, for example, James Gordon 
Gilkey, who feels that in addition to bringing “Christian” safely 
home, religion has not completed its task or finished its mission 
until the City of Destruction is made over into the likeness of the 
Celestial City—until, in other words, God’s kingdom comes and 
his will is done on earth as it is in heaven. Nothing short of a 
“perfect man in a perfect society” will meet the requirements of a 
prayer that includes both “hallowed be thy name” and “thy King- 
dom come.” 

—from The Desires of a Religious Man, by Donatp H. Tippett, Fleming 

H. Revell, 1942. 
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m. of AM 19, and minister of four rural churches near Puxico, Mo. To 
attend Southeast Missouri State College at Cape Girardeau, I drive 

back and forth daily, about 600 miles a week. 

As a teen-ager looks about him in our complex world, he sees some 
gigantic forces at work. With atomic energy released in the proportions 
of a small sun, one is likely to be overawed by the majestic accomplish- 
ments of man in his conquest of nature’s secrets. 
age it Into this atmosphere I came to find my own purpose in living. Why 
gs all am I here? Though dazzled by forces released by man, there came 

through all the clamor and chaos a clear and distinct force which lay 
bare all the monstrosities of man’s ingenuity. 

This force is love. The compulsion to be God’s servant in the pulpit 
and the home came stronger than any logic I could muster. Despite 
my attempts to avoid God’s holy purpose, and be free to do as I wished 
with my life, there came the thought, “This thing I must do. Unfit, 
and unwilling as I am, I must surrender myself to his will.” 

To me, the call to preach is as clear a force as any Sputnik-launch- 
ing rocket. After all, what greater force can there be than that which 
changes the course of men’s lives? 

My call was a call to power. I did not hear a voice, but I heard the 
cries of millions who are in agony for relief in their souls. I did not 
feel God walking with me, but I walked with those who stumbled with 
the weight of burdens. God did not miraculously reveal himself to me, 
but he showed me a world that strains for freedom. 

This is how God called me to his ministry. He showed me the need, 
and the way to meet it. Alone I would fail to reach the bottom rung 
of the ladder in succeeding in his great task; but his promise, “Come 
to me...and I will give you rest,” is enough. In my faltering weakness, 
there ever arises the hope which keeps me in orbit with God, the 
promise that if I would do his bidding, “You shall receive power.” 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


In-Service Training 


for the 


By MARK RICH 


Reprinted from Town & Country Church (Nov., 


This is how the churches are in- 
structing their country pastors. 


N-SERVICE TRAINING for 

the minister in town and coun- 
try was one of the first methods 
used for bringing about the rural 
church renaissance. It continues to 
be a widespread and vigorous ac- 
tivity. 

Back in 1910, colleges of agricul- 
ture were exploring the prospects 
for offering training conferences to 
rural ministers. Colleges had _be- 
hind them extensive experience 
with the farmer’s institutes and 


Mark Rich is professor at the Mis- 
souri School of Religion, Columbia. 
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Rural Ministry 


1958) 


were building toward extension 
service for rural people. The min- 
ister as an important leader in the 
rural community was considered a 
good subject to educate. Moreover, 
the colleges of agriculture thought 
they had something to offer the 
rural minister. 

They customarily offer courses 
from within the curriculum which 
lend themselves to an understand- } 
ing of the rural situation and pro- 
vide special information and skills. 
Sociology, economics, agriculture, 
and other practical courses are 
commonly taught. The issues which 
are discussed in conferences fall 
within the broad area of rural com- 
munity concerns. The extent to 
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which courses of a theological or 
ecclesiastical nature are offered de- 
pends on the sponsorship and 
diversity among those who attend. 

These offerings are open to all 
clergymen of any faith. Protestants 
attend in large numbers (some 
schools, to all intents and purposes, 
being Protestant), but Catholics 
join in the sponsorship of some and 
attend in appreciable numbers. All 
are open to all denominations. 

Generally, some groups outside 
the college of agriculture, such as 
a state council of churches, a Chris- 
tian rural fellowship, farm groups, 
and other church groups join in 
sponsorship or promotion and 
planning. 

Some of the conferences make 
as much effort to reach laymen as 
ministers. In this regard they be- 
come training projects for church 
leaders, lay and professional. 

Denominations have taken an 
active part in conducting confer- 
ences for the training of rural 
ministers. 

Interdenominational conferences 
have been held in large numbers. 
The first Congress for Rural Pas- 
tors in Pennsylvania was held in 
the First Presbyterian Church, 
Huntingdon, Pa. December 6, 
1910, with 400 persons present 
from different denominations. 

National church conferences 
have had a large place in the train- 
ing of the rural minister. As early 
as 1910 the first of a series of annual 
conferences of rural church leaders 
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was called by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. These con- 
ferences might be called national 
because they sought to reach all the 
special rural church leaders of the 
time. They were interdenomina- 
tional and were sponsored by a 
national international agency. 

The other national conferences 
are well known. One was held at 
Columbus, Ohio, in December, 
1915. Then, about two decades later, 
came the national Washington, 
D.C. conference, the regional Ames 
conference in 1936, and the regional 
New England conference at Keene, 
N.H. in 1938. In 1943 the present 
series of annual National Convoca- 
tions on the Church in Town and 
Country was initiated. 

Another type of national confer- 
ence has been introduced within 
the past decade—the denomina- 
tional planning conference. Held 
for association, planning, confer- 
ring, and for training, they have 
periodically drawn large contin- 
gents of ministers and lay persons. 

A third type of training is offered 
in centers or institutes. Within the 
past 25 years a number of such 
centers or service places have been 
organized. While these centers 
vary considerably as to purpose, 
each seems to fulfill one or more 
of three functions. It provides an 
extension service which reaches out 
into the area with conferences, 
counseling, and advising in a 
fashion similar to that of the ex- 
tension service. The second func- 
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tion is to provide a center or rural 
church interest. Literature, _ li- 
braries, the counsel of staff mem- 
bers, and an atmosphere represent- 
ing the purposes of the center are 
the offerings. Third, conferences 
and schools: on the rural church 
are common at the centers. 

Perhaps it can be said that the 
centers, aside from performing the 
educational services with churches 
and ministers, are a means of pre- 
serving certain objects, traditions, 
and philosophy of the rural church 
movement. 


HEOLOGICAL 


seminaries 


are playing an important role 
in in-service training. According to 
Prof. Ralph A. Felton, the first 


theological school to appoint a pro- 


fessor or rural church was Iliff, in 
1919. During the same year, Boston 
University School of Theology ap- 
pointed Prof. Mark A. Dawber to a 
similar position. Since that time 
a considerable number of theologi- 
cal schools have introduced courses 
in rural church work. A number of 
colleges have appointed professors 
to teach sociology and to supervise 
student ministers in churches. 
While the principal duty of these 
professors has been to train theo- 
logical students, they have exercised 
strong leadership for in-service 
training. In the 1958 list of sum- 
mer schools, five theological semi- 
naries announced courses for gradu- 
ate work. These schools run from 
two to five weeks, and give op- 
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portunity for serious study by pas. 
tors and others who cannot take 
time out during the year. 

Theological professors also some. 
times supervise the work of stu. 
dents who are serving churches, 
This supervision becomes akin to 
in-service training when the stu- 
dent is mature and remains in a 
church throughout his seminary 
course. 

Theological schools which extend 
the period of training to allow for 
field work either concurrently with 
academic instruction or during an 
interim or a terminal year are ap- 
proaching the practice of in-service 
training. 

Still another form of training 
which approaches in-service train- 
ing is the summer church experi- 
ence by theological students. 

Over a period of years, a con- 
siderable number of ministers have 
undertaken graduate study for 
rural church leadership. Often they 
later leave the pastorate for teach- 
ing, research, field work, or some 
other form of service. Technically, 
therefore, their studies are not of 
the in-service type. 

On the other hand it should be 
noted that in many instances those 
who pursue studies continue in 
their pastoral positions, at least dur- 
ing their graduate years. In this 
sense, those engaged in studies are 
in service and the training to that 
extent is in-service training. 

Graduate training seems to be 
offered in two principal types of 
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institutions: Colleges of agriculture 
and theological seminaries. A rela- 
tively small number of both types 
of schools seem to attract graduate 
students preparing for rural church 
service. 

A survey of the almost 50 years’ 
experience in in-service training for 
the rural minister makes certain 
impressions: 

There is a wide range of dif- 
ference in the basic training of 
ministers in town and country. The 
in-service training programs spon- 
sored by town and country interest 
have not aimed to compensate for 
lack of college or theological train- 
ing. Rather, they have, by and 
large, confined their efforts to train- 
ing in a selected area bearing on 
the rural church. While there is no 
uniformity there is a strong simi- 
larity in the types of training of- 
fered through the conferences, 
short courses, and schools. Training 
has been a special kind of training 
to orient the minister to his task 
as a leader in town and country. 

This limitation of the in-service 
training has the advantage of giv- 
ing sharp focus to the training pro- 
grams. It has the disadvantage of 
not giving many a minister the 
general training he may need. It 
is assumed that other agencies will 
concern themselves with this situa- 
tion. 

2. In-service training seems to be 
widely accepted among the denomi- 
nations as a necessary service to 
the rural minister. 
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3. In-service training, within the 
limitations stated above has become 
somewhat specialized. The college 
of agriculture gives emphasis to 
the social sciences. The theological 
school inclines toward the theologi- 
cal, the ethical, the practical, and 
the professional approach. The con- 
ferences sponsored by rural depart- 
ments and schools tend to combine 
the two approaches. 

4. It can be surmised that the 
quality of teaching in the in-service 
schools has improved over the 
years. 

5. While there is considerable 
similarity of point of view and ma- 
terials in the teaching programs, 
few texts and manuals seem to be 
used as guides. 

6. The number of ministers who 
avail themselves of in-service op- 
portunities is apparently increasing. 
Few, if any, of the conferences 
outside the national ones draw 
numbers equal to some of the early 
schools. But there are many more 
conferences and schools being held. 
The extension of the training pro- 
grams in the South especially is to 
be noted. 

7. The 


offerings 
for rural church leadership seem 
to be geared to the needs of those 
who are looking to special service. 


postgraduate 


The question may be _ raised 
whether there are sufficient train- 
ing opportunities for the pastor 
who seeks to be better qualified for 
a special pastoral ministry in town 
and country. 
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Practical Parish 


By HAYDEN SWIFT SEARS 


We updated our schedules 


Multiple services pose problems, 
but this church found solutions. 


EW DAYS and new situa- 
tions have put an added 
strain upon the old techniques and 
the old plants of our churches. The 
revival of religion as well as the 
relocation of a large number of 
people have actually demanded new 
methods for meeting their needs. 
One of the best ideas is the mul- 
tiple services program now being 
used in many Protestant churches. 
Like many another church, ours 
had to meet the problem of too 
many people in too little space. 
We prayed about our problem and 
worked over it. Five years ago, we 
decided to plan three worship serv- 
ices and three Sunday schools every 
Sunday morning. The identical ses- 
sions are held at 8:30, 9:45, and 
11:00. 

It is no emergency measure. We 
have a complete church plant. This 
idea is a permanent service to our 
people, and we have become con- 
vinced that this arrangement will 
reach more people than one big 


Hayden Swift Sears is pastor of Cata- 
lina Methodist Church, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Sunday school and one big worship 
service at the traditional hours. 
We like the plan of a Sunday 
school running simultaneously with 
each worship service. The families 
with very young children, who feel 
that they can spend only one hour 
at the church, have a chance for 


the whole family to participate. At | 


the same time, any family that 
wishes to spend two hours has a 
choice of hours. 

Of course, there are problems in 
this multiple plan, especially at the 
start, but here are some solutions 
we have worked out. 

The problem of leadership for 
three complete church schools 
comes first. We have been able to 
staff ours without any one person 
being responsible for more than 
one hour. Actually, we have found 
this an easier system to staff. 

Take a Sunday in Lent and the 
second-grade attendance. We had 
67 children present (18 at 8:30, 33 
at 9:45, and 16 at 11). If these 67 
children were to meet as a depart- 
ment at a single hour, it would take 
a superintendent and at least 6 
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other workers. Under our present 
system 6 persons, a head teacher 
and one assistant who can play the 
piano staffed this grade for three 
hours. "With proper space a teacher 
can handle more children more 
effectively. 

Second is the relationship be- 
tween the church-school and the 
church. We have been pleased with 
this under our plan. The increase 
in church attendance has been ex- 
actly reflected in the church school. 
More important, all our church- 
school teachers now attend Sunday 
morning worship service. If for 
any reason they cannot come to one 
service, they come to another. As 
minister, I have learned to com- 
pensate for my failure to observe 
the ehurch school directly by keep- 
ing in closer contact with all of the 
persons who help to operate the 
school. 

Third is the difficulty of a repeat 
presentation by the choir. But in 
our case, the necessity of having 
good choirs for all three services 
has led to the development of an 
unusual choir program. “We do 
not have to pretend to our chil- 
dren’s choirs that they are needed,” 
our minister of music said recently. 
“They know that they are needed 
and are an integral part of the 
worship service.” 

In a church that previously could 
not provide enough music for one 
worship service, we now find that 
we have more than enough musical 
talent for all three services. Gen- 
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erally we have two choirs for each 
service. 

Next is the problem suggested 
by the question: Is there one “big 
service” with the other services 
secondary? When we first started, 
there was such a tendency. But 
the longer we continue the pro- 
gram, the more the services equalize 
in attendance and_ significance. 
This is shown by the growth of the 
11 o’clock Sunday-school attend- 
ance rate, and the fact that church 
attendance at 9:45 now equals that 
at 11 more than half the time. In 
summer the three services are ap- 
proximately equal. 

Another question: Do the church 
members actually take advantage 
of the flexibility of the schedule? 
They do, especially the younger 
families who are increasingly in- 
clined to attend the early services. 
This helps them overcome the 
problem of a late Sunday dinner. 
This is also true of the older 
couples, who in the summer par- 
ticularly like to attend the 8:30 wor- 
ship service and a church-school 
class which meets at 9:45. —, 

And another pertinent question: 
Do those who habitually attend one 
service get to know the people in 
the other services? This is still a 
problem, but much less serious than 
getting the members of one large 
congregation acquainted with each 
other. It takes 26 persons as recep- 
tionists at 13 doors at the close of 
our services. For the three services, 
this involves 78 persons each Sun- 
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day morning. Because ours is a 
community that faces the desperate 
problem of getting members to 
know each other, we work at this 
problem all the time. And we feel 
that our three services are an aid. 
We encourage all of the members 
to join smaller classes or fellow- 
ship groups. 

There is the tendency for a serv- 
ice to be typed—one more formal 
or informal than the others—but 
this is both an opportunity and a 
challenge. For example: We had 
one family move into our church 
from a section of the country where 
the services were less formal than 
we would ordinarily have. They 
tried all the services, but have at- 
tended the 8:30 services regularly 
since. 

Some churches look upon this as 
a program for the large church and 
not the smaller one. But I know 
of a number of smaller churches 
that have used it effectively. One 
was in a small community that had 
not increased in population for 
years. After six months, this church 
reported a 40 per cent increase in 
church-school attendance and a 60 
per cent increase in church attend- 
ance. 

And—yes—this question: How 
can the preacher take it? But my 
schedule of three sermons on Sun- 
day morning is less exhausting than 
one in the morning and one in 
the evening. Knowing that I have 
a full schedule, I now make more 
preparation mentally, spiritually, 
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physically. There are no more 
Saturday football games and few 
Saturday evening social engage. 
ments on my schedule. There is 
plenty of time for rest and relaxa- 
tion at other times during the week. 

I have developed what I call a 
“theme pattern” of preaching. | 
have a sermon outline. For each 
major point, I find more than one 
illustration. Although the sermon 
is the same in theme, the details 
may vary from service to service. 
The multiple plan is a challenge to 
meet the needs of the particular 
people who attend each service. 

So, we are sure that this multiple 
program has value far beyond the 
fact that it makes maximum use of 
the space. A pastor who, upon en- 
tering new buildings, cut back 
from three services to two, said, “I 
have to acknowledge that some 
people that I once saw every Sun- 
day at the early service are now 
seldom seen in church.” 

In checking other churches, I 
have found that the increase in 
attendance is usually about the 
same as the number who attend the 
additional services. Actually our 
11 o’clock service is now larger than 
ever before. The attendance does 
seem to adjust to the program 
offered. 

A final word: This program 
works better the longer you run it. 
All the weaknesses show up in the 
early stages. The strength comes 
increasingly after the program has 
been in effect two or more years. 
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In “Pastoral Counseling and Tradi- 
tional Theology” (Feb., p. 47), 
Donald D. Evans appraised the 
viewpoint of the book, Pastoral 
Counseling: Its Theory and Prac- 
tice. Here is the author's response. 


HERE is a certain difficulty 
in replying to the article by 
Donald Evans. He begins each 
point by severely criticizing some- 
thing which he finds in Pastoral 


Counseling, but before he is 
Carroll A. Wise is professor of pas- 
toral counseling and psychology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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through he asserts his agreement. 

Thus he fears that my emphasis 
on acceptance is too broad, but he 
closes this section by saying, “at 
a deeper level, where acceptance is 
considered to be the opposite of re- 
jection and synonymous with love, 
it is of course the ideal for all hu- 
man relations.” This is exactly my 
point: The rejecting attitude in 
many ministers is never redemptive. 

Again in his final paragraph he 
comes around to the point of say- 
ing, “These principles are not only 
compatible with traditional the- 
ology, they are extremely relevant 
to it.” 

We all learn through negative 
experience, especially when we are 
permitted to express our negative 
feelings against the new ideas! So 
from here on I can accept Evans 
as being in agreement with me. 

The primary problem through 
which Evans works is created for 
him by what he calls the “tradi- 
tional” point of view. In the part 
of his article in which he discusses 
insight, he comes to the heart of his 
problem. From the traditional point 
of view the Christian faith not only 
has a message but it has a vocabu- 
lary, a way of formulating Chris- 
tian experience. Furthermore, this 
way of formulating has power in 
itself to produce the Christian ex- 
perience. Evans is not unique in 
holding such a position; it is rather 
widespread. 

My objection to this point of 
view is that it puts both humans 
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and God in a strait-jacket of ver- 
balism. It is an attempt to pour new 
wine into old wineskins. It forgets 
that the letter kills, but the Spirit 
gives life. 

Why do we limit God and say 
that he cannot reveal himself ex- 
cept through the language of the 
traditional theology? Why do we 
try to place the dynamic power of 
human personality into verbalistic 
formulas and insist that there is 
only one form in which to interpret 
an experience which has the depth, 
breadth, and richness of Christian 
experience? And what does this do 
to the profound element of mystery 
in Christian experience? 

I have nothing against the lan- 
guage of traditional theology. Nor 
am I speaking of the content of this 
language. I am talking about how 
it is used to create a false sense of 
security in an ideational system, to 
foster neurotic patterns within per- 
sons, and to thwart the dynamic 
power of God in human life. 

Through fear of authority and 
punishment, one can force himself 
into any theoretical mold, but only 
to the destruction of his real self. 
To be sure, some Christians who 
theoretically hold this point of view 
rise above it in their actual experi- 
ence and become creative persons. 

Others, however, use it to justify 
the expression of sadistic hostility 
against all who disagree with them. 


(Here I am not referring to Evans, 


as he shows no sign of this. 


If the Christian Church is to 
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bring redemption to the lives of 
individuals, if it is to help men and 
women with the problems which 
are faced in counseling, and if (to 
move to another level) it is to bring 
redemption into the problems 
created by the nuclear age, it must 
get beyond placing God or man in 
verbal strait-jackets. 

The essence of the Christian ex- 
perience is man’s response to the 
redemptive relationship God offers 
in Christ. The living truth of the 
Christian faith is in relationships. 
The problems which people bring 
to the pastor grow out of relation- 
ships with other people and God. 

But it makes little difference how 
a person formulates his relation- 
ship. The real question is, can he 
find the truth and the reality that is 
the relationship? The task of the 
counselor is to enter into the ex- 
perience of another so that he can 
come to the awareness of his rela- 
tionships and of their meaning. | 

The important thing here is that 
this be expressed in words which 
are real to the counselee. Words 
that have an artificial meaning do 
not carry reality, whether they be 
theological or psychological. Reality 
of relationships cannot be separated 
from expression. If the pastor is to 
help a person he must enter into 
that person’s experience as the per- 
son sees it and expresses it. 

Perhaps after the counseling has 
been completed there needs to be 
some education which helps the 
person to understand his experience 
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in Christian symbols. This is for 
the purpose of communication with 
others more than for the purpose of 
finding a redemptive relation. The 
redemptive relation is much deeper 
than the language of words and 
must be mediated through the ac- 
tual participation of the pastor in 
the crucial aspects of the person’s 
existence. 

Concepts, traditional or other- 
wise, do not create experience. They 
only describe and interpret it. A 
redemptive or curative experience 
comes only as one opens himself in 
trust to another who offers a chan- 
nel of grace. 

Another way of saying this is 
that daily experience in _relation- 
ship with others may be the con- 
text for divine revelation. The rela- 
tionship of pastor and people, hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, 
teacher and student, person and 
person has its ultimate ground in 
God's relationship to man, and in 
man’s God-given capacity to re- 
spond as a person. 

For a man to fit himself into any 
abstract concept is to rob himself 
of aspects of his personhood. A 
doctrine or formulation is, as 
Martin Buber would say, an It 
rather than a Thou, and a man 
finds his personhood only as he is 
called into being by one who ad- 
dresses him as Thou. 

It is the faith of the Christian 
that God so addresses each person. 
The revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ is the root of this faith. But 
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the fruit of such faith is the daily 
revelation which may come to those 
who seek the truth in the context of 
their concrete relationships with 
others or with God. Revelation con- 
tinues, but it cannot be limited to 
the language of the first century. 

The counselor does not ask how 
a given person and his problem fit 
into a given theology. He asks 
rather how he can enter into the 
experiences of a person and help 
him understand what God is trying 
to reveal, the nature and meaning 
of his relationships, and the changes 
that are required for his healing. 
Revelation continues when inner 
conditions of openness, receptivity, 
and the courage to look honestly at 
oneself are real. 


O COME now to some specific 
points in Evan’s discussion. He 
criticizes me for interpreting judg- 
ment in terms of “natural process.” 
Actually, this is his phrase, not 
mine. But the problem is that I 
cannot go along with a dichotomy 
which sees some aspects of life as 
“natural” and some as “divine.” 
If God has any meaning for me 
it is because I find him in the very 
core of my being, and because 
whatever my relation to him, it has 
some significance for every aspect 
of my existence. When I judge my- 
self to have failed in some area 
of my life, God is in that judgment 
whether I recognize him or not, 
and he is there to redeem. 
Actually, the acceptance of a per- 
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son by a pastor in the name of the 
God who loves and redeems leads 
to the most searching kind of self- 
judgment. Such self-judgment is 
far more searching and redemptive 
than the condemning judgment of 
another. The pastor ought to medi- 
tate often on John 3:17. 

With the statement of Evans 
that “a Christian must refrain from 
any judgment as to a person’s ulti- 
mate status before God,” I am in 
hearty agreement. This is why I 
have laid stress on the idea that the 
pastor’s task is to enter into the 
experience of another and help him 
to read its meaning. 

Man’s ultimate status is not 
something into which he enters 
after death. His present existence is 
being lived out within this status, 
and it is better for him if he is aware 
of it. This is why I have stressed 
the continuing, daily dimension in 
the experience of revelation. This is 
necessary to a continuing, vital 
Christian experience. 

Another specific comment is in 
regard to Evans’ use of acceptance. 
He describes it as a_ principle. 
Again, this is his interpretation. In 
Pastoral Counseling the word is 
used as a quality of relationship. 
The difference is simple but very 
important. 

A principle is a statement of 
procedure that can be applied to a 
given situation. A quality of rela- 
tionship is something which exists 
in a genuine sense or it doesn’t. 
One does not apply acceptance. One 
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is accepting, or he is not. Accept 
ance is a quality of being in relation 
to another; it is not a principle to 
be applied. 

Concerning Evans’ use of the 
term “non-directive,” this label js 
terribly misleading. Actually, its 
inventor, Carl Rogers, now prefers 
to speak about “client-centered’ 
counseling. 

But as I point out in Pastoral 
Counseling, the real center of coun. 
seling is not in the counselee or in 
the counselor, but in what is going 
on between them. For this I have 
no label. 

Pastoral Counseling is not a com- 
plete statement of the total work 
of the minister. It is not even a 
complete statement of the work of 
the pastor as a counselor. 

So when I find hints in Evans’ 
article about the need for preach- 
ing or education in the Christian 
faith, I am in agreement. The total 
work of the pastor is more than 
counseling. But he should under- 
stand what he is doing. 

Preaching, education, counseling, 
and other approaches are separate 
and distinct functions, with quite 
different goals and purposes, and 
they are best kept distinct. All are 
necessary to the total ministry of 
the Church, though there is room 
among ministers for specialization 
in one field or another. 

Today there is a crying need for 
those who can go down into the 
depths with persons in a curative 
counseling experience. 
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Practical Parish 


The 

‘Matthew Feast’ 
Was Our 
Method 


By WILLIAM B. SLACK 


This kind of personal evangelism 
avoids many modern distractions. 


HE MATTHEW Feast, as 

a new method for evangelism, 
is born out of the need to get 
families together under the most 
favorable circumstances (where 
there will be the least distraction) 
to talk with the family together 
about God and religion and church. 

When we go two-by-two to call 
on people to discuss with them their 
relationship with God and _ the 
Church, we meet the distracting 
difficulties of overcoming television, 
radio, and scattered activities of the 
family. 

When we call on a man in his 
ofhce, the phone rings, other callers 
wait, and the secretary frets; when 
we meet the wife at home, she must 
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first discuss the matter with her 
husband; when we call on young 
people, they have studies or dates, 
and the parents must be considered. 

A church supper, based on the 
experiences of Matt. 9:9-13, offers 
a chance to bring prospective mem- 
bers. 

After Matthew was called by 
Christ, he gave a banquet and in- 
vited friends and co-workers in the 
tax-collecting business. Jesus was 
the honor guest. 

I have imagined that Matthew 
must have said to this group: “I 
have asked you to come here for 
dinner tonight out of the best 
reason that I have ever had. To- 
night I want you to get acquainted 
with Jesus Christ. He has already 
come to mean more to me than 
my entire fortune and_ business. 
I want to tell you why I left every- 
thing and followed him. When you 
come to know him as I know him, 
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you will want to follow him as I 
do.” 

There are a number of advan- 
tages in the Matthew Feast. 

First, I used it as the initial serv- 
ice for a revival and tried to attract 
the congregation as well as a large 
number of prospective members. 
For this initial service, we set tables 
for 396 adults. Heavy rains cut the 
crowd to 300, of which 30 were 
prospective members. 

A host and an assistant host were 
carefully selected for each table of 
eight persons. The host couple was 
asked to bring the prospective mem- 
bers (a couple) and a large covered 
dish; the assistant host couple was 
assigned to bring a couple who 
were inactive members of the 
church—as well as food. Each table 
was numbered. 

Tables were arranged for young 
people on the same basis. Children 
ate at small tables, with adults 
assigned to help feed them. 

The food was taken directly to 
the table. All persons were seated 
immediately upon arrival, except 
for the host who waited until all 
eight persons arrived at his table. 

This crowd of 300. was too large 
for our church dining room, so we 
used a different seating arrange- 
ment for the second occasion. 

The host family brought the 
guest family to the church and saw 
that the guests were introduced to 
all others present and well-spon- 
sored during the evening. During 
the table talk, the guest family was 
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made acquainted with all the ac. 
tivities of the church that would 
interest them. They were informed 
about the activities of the women, 
of the men, of the youth, and of 
the morning and evening worship 
services. 

After the meal a specially selected 
person made the talk, like Matthew 
must have done, telling the reasons 
for getting acquainted with Christ 
and his Church. 

We found that the Matthew Feast 
can be the work of the Commission 
on Evangelism, of the Fisherman's 
Club, or of Methodist Men. 

Any preacher with one active 
couple in his church could have a 
revival. meeting like this. It may 
be held in the home, with only the 
prospective couple present. Or the 
pastor and his wife might be in- 
vited to bring another prospective 
couple, thus making eight persons 
present, four of them being pros- 
pective church members. 

A monthly meeting may be held, 
with a dozen couples serving as 
hosts and providing the covered- 
dish supper. If a church has three 
dozen families who will work at 
this program, no family will serve 
more often than once in three 
months. Or a quarterly meeting 
may be held, with all the families 
working. 

Much of the success of the Mat- 
thew Feast depends on keeping 


_ groups fairly small so that the per- 


sonal attention value will not be 
lost. 
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Preaching 


This question is answered by a teacher 
of speech and a panel of three pastors. 


Should a Preacher 
Read His Sermons? A PANEL 


By JOHN J. RUDIN 


Associate professor of Speech 
Duke University Divinity School 


HIS is a deceptive, even danger- 
ous question, for it encourages 
self-centered and easy answers. 

Of course, a sermon is a process 
of verbal communication. This ele- 
mental word “communication,” 
rooted in com (with) and unio 
(oneness) describes a process of 
coming to oneness with one an- 
other. Related words are “com- 
munion” and “community.” 

Whenever we preach we are in 
danger of talking to people; we 
shall be most helpful only as we 
talk with people. For without their 
vital responses to us as we speak, 
we and they do not commune, and 
the “oneness-with” cannot occur. 

Only through our communion is 
community created and advanced. 
“Communication is the life-blood of 
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any community.” This is pro- 
foundly true of any helpful Chris- 
tian sermon; for its matrix is the 
koinonia, the fellowship, and _ its 
ultimate ends are communion, with 
God. 

The most provocative definition 
of effective communication which I 
know is this: “Effective communi- 

cation is sharing oneself generously 
with one’s listeners.” For cal thus 
can we entice them to respond, to 
share themselves with us. 

Here is the primal and ageless 
power of the Master. He shared 
himself generously; we respond to 
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him. Here likewise is a major 
source of Billy Graham’s power. 
His attention is focused powerfully 
upon people as well as upon theme. 
He cares deeply; he communicates 
this; people respond. (And he dares 
to talk simply!) 

Name any effective public speak- 
er, and this is true. He gives him- 
self generously, he creates an en- 
grossing rapport, a “withness.” We 
all hunger for such attentive, gen- 
erous sharing. 

Especially is this true as we give 
our attention—and ourselves—to a 
public speaker. If he is subject-cen- 
tered, if his vital attention forces 
are not focused upon us, if he does 
not share himself, we feel rejected. 
And subconsciously we resent this 
rejection. Because he withholds 
himself from us, we withhold our- 
selves from him—and from his of- 
fered theme. 

Still more do we hunger for this 
full attention and generous sharing 
by a minister of the Gospel. Even 
more deeply do we feel rejected if 
he fails us. For this is the Gospel 
—of the generous God who offers 
himself. And this is the minister’s 
unique calling—to share God and 
himself generously. 

“I offered them Christ” said John 
Wesley. But the offered John Wes- 
ley was a “visible sign.” 


OW LET us ask two ques- 
tions concerning preparing 
our sermons. Our answers must in- 
fluence our decision to read or not. 
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Do we adequately prepare self 
and subject in the earlier phases of 
sermon-preparation before we write 
the manuscript? The self which we 
share, as well as the message, must 
be clear, vital, gracious, worth shar- 
ing. We do not become so simply 
by writing a manuscript. People, 
point, purpose, deeper meanings, 
exempla, plot—out of these and 
after these comes writing as styl- 
ing. The manuscript phase is the 
“styling and mastering of self and 
subject” phase. 

Hasty, ill-prepared-for writing 
can never aid us as do these prior 
disciplines. Said Bishop Bruce 
Baxter, who spoke without notes: 
“If I can’t fit a speech into simple, 
memorable form so that I can re- 
member it, how can I expect them 
to?” 

Do we prepare and practice by 
speaking aloud as well as by writ- 
ing? Bishop Gerald Kennedy, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, and many 
others prepare in part for talking 
by talking. And they have 2,500 
years of precedent. Skilled writing 
will not guarantee a skilled speaker. 
In our day of recorders, speech 
teachers, and helpful laymen, the 
minister who tries to style and mas- 
ter himself and his subject by writ- 
ing alone is in grave danger of being 
imprisoned within an essay style. 
Many of us need to break free, to 
master an oral style and effective 
delivery. This requires oral, as well 
as written, preparation. 

Unless we can answer yes to these 
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two questions, our only wise an- 
swer to the reading question is no! 
For historically, when style sup- 
plants invention and speakers be- 
come readers, public address is de- 
cadent. Vital preaching is ade- 
quately prepared speaking. 

Now let us ask four questions 
about the communication process as 
the sermon is “delivered”—(an im- 
personal, one-sided term which 
should be abandoned). 

1. Can we—dare we—accept the 
fundamental assumption of the 
verbatim reader? He assumes that 
days or hours before the speech- 

he can predict the complex 
speech situation and the people’s 
responses and prepare a_ script 
which is an adequate, sensitive, and 
helpful reaction to that total situa- 
tion. The overwhelming majority 
of great speakers through the ages 
—John W esley among them—have 
learned better. They wisely and 
rightly valued the adaptability and 
power of speaking to the occasion. 

Hundreds of men converse or 
speak informally with pith and 
power, sharing generously. But 
these same men, reading, drone 
through neat, niggardly, imper- 
sonal “speeches” or “sermons” to 
bored, unresponsive audiences. The 
speeches were “canned,” and the 
men failed to rise to the occasion. 
Giving little, they evoked little. The 
reading was a barrier, the manu- 
script a crutch. 

Furthermore, in witnessing the 
warm responses of academic con- 
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gregations to men who do share 
generously (Nels Ferré, for in- 
stance), I am convinced that school 
people do not prefer read sermons. 
They only tolerate them patiently. 
Twenty-five centuries of rhetorical 
practice says, “Speak to the people 
and the occasion!” This the reader 
cannot do. He can only seem to do 
sO. 

2. Can any minister communi- 
cate effectively by reading unless he 
has learned the hard, manly art of 
standing up without paper crutches, 
thinking on his feet, and talking 
= people, as va Oates puts 

, “eyeball to eyeball”? 

er he has not, then reading is a 
crutch. His withdrawal, his lack of 
sharing will only be thrown into 
bolder relief. Only as he has so 
learned—and earned—his right to 
speak can he win our attention and 
our positive responses. Having 
learned and earned, let him read— 
if he will. But in the process most 
men will have discovered a new 
sharing dimension of communica- 
tion which reading will not satisfy. 

The layman’s yearning for au- 
thentic sharing by and with his 
minister is as sound as it is deep. 
Let us, as did John Wesley, meet 
him face to face, renounce our 
pride, dare to be simple, and share 
ourselves with him. Here—in di- 
rectness—lies our power. 

3. If we accept this function of 
preaching as talking with people, 
then how many of us can learn to 
read as if we are speaking? For, of 
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course, this is the acid test of effec- 
tive reading aloud. Yet the dean of 
American speech teachers says, “I 
know a hundred ministers who 
speak superbly; only two or three 
can read for shucks.” Whatever the 
time and energies we are willing 
to devote to preaching more effec- 
tively (and there’s the rub), they 
are more wisely and honestly in- 
vested in learning to speak. 

This is more efficient because it 
is less devious. People trust the 
man who speaks simply, directly. 
They withhold themselves from the 
man whose approach is complex. 

4. Finally, do the most effective 
readers of sermons actually read? 
Or, freed from manuscript and 
word-centeredness by disciplined 
preparation, do they rather use the 
manuscript as notes, as occasional 
reminder? I know a number who 
do the latter. Such adequate prepa- 
ration, often including the writing 
of one or several versions, then free 
speaking—with some notes—is ac- 
tually the “extemporaneous mode” 
taught by most wise teachers and 
practiced by the majority of pro- 
fessional speakers. 

In justice to the reader, some 
choose to read rather than risk the 
glassy-eyed groping of some note- 
less speakers, who may share as in- 
adequately as the reader—and often 
less artistically. But there is another 
alternative. For most men, careful 
“landmark” notes, including quotes 
verbatim, are preferable to no notes 
and to manuscripts used as notes. 
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All these questions point us to 
a dynamic fact too often overlooked 
by ministers: Human speech and 
preaching are complex processes in 
which audible words and ideas are 
primary means, but not our only 
means. 

We now know that the primal 
non-verbal, sight-and-feel factors in 
human communication are of the 
utmost power and _ importance, 
Therefore, the so-called “delivery 
factors”: disciplined body, expres- 
sive eyes, mobile face, warm, flexi- 
ble voice, vital, gracious attitudes, 
the eloquence of a disciplined, pre- 
pared man communicating himself 
—these we dare not neglect nor de- 
preciate. For these, and not a manu- 
script, are the sermon. 

Whatever our mode—memory, 
No notes, notes, or manuscripts read 
or used as notes,—our criterion 
must be “which will best enable me 
to share generously, vitally, help- 
fully, with my people?” 

Each mode has its peril in plenty. 
But for preachers the custom of 
reading is perhaps most perilous 
because it encourages us to retreat 
from the hard disciplines of per- 
sonal preparation and of effective 
speech. It also tempts us to focus 
our attention upon our paper rather 
than on our people. The most po- 
tent skills and benefits of preaching 
lie in our sharing-relationships with 
people. 

Let nothing impair these. For 
these are our New Testament herit- 
age. Let us enter into our heritage. 
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By JAMES WILLIAM MORGAN 


Jefferson Methodist Church 
San Antonio, Tex. 


F BY READING a sermon the 
| questioner implies that the 
preacher would declaim in a mono- 
tone with eyes glued upon manu- 
script, 1 would have to agree. Such 

preacher is not communicating 
with his congregation. 

Manuscript preaching, however, 
can be something far different. 
Ideally, such a preacher has his mes- 
sage so precisely in mind—or in 
front of him as well as in mind— 
that he is freer to focus his atten- 
tion upon its delivery than he 
would be without a manuscript. 

I strive to be that kind of 
preacher. After a few years with a 
congregation, few persons are 
aware of the details of my manu- 
script preaching, while many are 
grateful for a sermon that has been 
worked out. 

Of course, every preacher must 
find his own way. Custom, not 
logic, dictates that way; and we seek 
to defend our way as the best. Be- 
cause of seminary advice that a min- 
ister should write his sermons for 
the first 10 years, and because I did 
not stop at the end of the decade, I 
now find that I thiuk sermonically 
only through writing. I have found 
few of my own sentences that I 
could not improve upon after see- 
ing them in writing. 
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When a sermon is finally ready 
for writing, I do it hurriedly by 
hand. Then I read it for major cor- 
rections and type a final draft. I go 
over this draft twice—once on Sat- 
urday and again on Sunday morn- 
ing. By this time, the sermon is 
fairly well in mind and only brief 
glances at the manuscript are 
needed. 

For those who may be interested, 
I type the final draft of my sermon 
on heavy, opaque paper, single 
spaced, and on both sides of one 
page and one-half to three-quarters 
of another page. This then requires 
the turning of only one page during 
the sermon. 

In the rewriting, several standard 
questions are always gnawing: Is 
this the unmist: iki ible truth I am 
trying to express? Is it clear to all? 
Is it interesting? 

The complaint that a manuscript 
kills spontaneity is worthy of con- 
sideration. Of course, it depends on 
how a manuscript is used. If it is a 
discipline by which the preacher 
frees himself from remembering an 
outline, then his total concentration 
can be placed on “how” he delivers 
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the message instead of “what he 
will say.” 

This method, it seems to me, 
makes for greater spontaneity of in- 
flection and voice. I do have com- 


plete freedom to add a word or a 


By CHESTER PENNINGTON 


Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SERMON is more effective if 

presented without notes or 
with only a minimum of notes. 
Other things being equal, I can 
think of no value in reading which 
outweighs that of the direct ad- 
dress. 

Why read? Precision of expres- 
sion is not the supreme value in a 
sermon. In the spoken word, the 
exact turning of a phrase is not of 
such strategic importance as is di- 
rectness of communication. Pre- 
cision purchased at the price of 
separation from your people by a 
paper curtain is a bad bargain. 

Persuasion and power lie in the 
direct gaze of a man who preaches 
freely. Certainly ideas must move 
in an orderly procession, if they are 
to speak to a man’s heart. But no 
heart is moved simply by logic. 

In brief, I believe that a man 
should step into the pulpit with 
nothing between him and his peo- 
ple—no notes, no outline, no pretty 
poems written down, no illustra- 
tive statistics—and deliver the ser- 
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sentence; but most of the time this 
has already been done with two 
writings and two “rehearsals.” 
Therefore, I find greater freedom 
in this method than the supposed 
“liberty” of no manuscript. 


mon that he has been working on 
all week. In this direct relationship 
with his expectant congregation, 
the sermon will become a creative 
moment—and an experience in 
which the Holy Spirit may speak. 
This requires that as much work 
be put into the preparation of the 
sermon to be delivered without 
notes as is put in by the man who 
reads a written manuscript. 
Nevertheless, spontaneity is no 
excuse for shoddy preparation. A 
sermon without form is almost as 
bad as a sermon without content. 
The first requirement is that the 
sermon be thoroughly prepared 
through whatever disciplines a man 
has discovered to be necessary for 
him. Then let the preacher preach 
with the minimum of reminders. 
But won't he forget some things? 
Of course. But I believe the value 
of talking directly and warmly to 
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your people i in the electric moment 
which is the sermon outweighs all 
the accidental losses that may occur. 

I must correct one of the state- 
ments above. More than thorough 
preparation is that mysterious 
working of the Spirit, which no 
man may presume to claim but 
which is the privilege of every de- 


By WILSON O. WELDON 


First Methodist Church 
Gastonia, N.C. 


N BOTH lectern and pulpit 
of the church which I serve 
there is a small card which reads: 


LOOK UP 
SPEAK UP 


These words have theological im- 
plications, but they also serve as a 
reminder in delivering sermons. 
When I follow this counsel, I find it 
almost impossible to read a sermon 
manuscript or refer to one often. 

Reading the sermon lessens my 
effectiveness in communicating 
God’s message. Even though pre- 
paring fully and adequately, I de- 
pend on a certain wording when I 
use a manuscript and, therefore, do 
not throw my full personality into 
the proclamation of that truth. 

One of the best aspects of effec- 
tive preaching is the listener’s as- 
surance that the preacher knows 
and believes what he is trying to 
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voted expounder of the Word. 
Frankly, I think the Spirit works 
best through a disciplined instru- 
ment. But certainly he must be 
present when a pastor stands with 
his people to declare what he be- 
lieves to be God’s message. If this 
is true, God will speak—regardless 
of a man’s method. 





. For me, the best plan is to 
write the sermon in full, but to take 
only a brief outline into the pulpit. 

True, there are some who want 
a carefully worded sermon. But I 
am certain that the majority have 
received more from the sermon be- 
cause I did not read it. 

There is one qualification to this 
negative reply. When the serrnon is 
of a highly controversial nature, 
with certain statements likely to be 
quoted, and possibly misquoted, it 
is advisable to have the sentences 
in question clearly written and 
read. But this should obviously be 
only a small portion of the sermon. 

The end purpose of preaching is 
the salvation of the hearer. And 
that can best be helped by a free, 
forceful, unrestricted delivery. 
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Reprinted from The Baptist Program, March, 1958 


WAYS 
a church can save 


20 


By ROBERT J. HASTINGS 


7. magazine Good House- 
keeping printed a_ helpful 
article, “How to Save $1,000 in 
1958.” If it is a good idea for in- 
dividuals to save, it is an excellent 
idea for churches. First, the church 
will have more money for worth- 
while and needed projects. Second, 
careful handling of funds will in- 
spire confidence in the members. 
They will give more, if they know 
the money is not being wasted. 
Here are 20 ways your church 
can save money. 
1 Watch petty cash and stamps. 
The pastor and staff should avoid 
using church postage for personal 
correspondence. Keep postage and 
petty cash locked except during 
ofice hours so as not to tempt 
Sunday-school and Training Union 
secretaries who use the offices on 
Sundays. Weigh letters and pack- 
ages, if there is any doubt about 
amount due. Don’t guess. 


Robert ]. Hastings is assistant to the 
director of promotion, Southern Bap- 
tist Executive Committee. 
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2 Revise mailing list. One pastor 
said, “I guess I get several hundred 
exchange bulletins from other 
churches. Of course I don’t have 
time to read them.” Remove dead 
weight from your mailing list 
periodically. 

3 Pay bills promptly that offer 
a 2 per cent discount, e.g., if paid 
by the 10th of the month. Pay cash 
when ordering literature. The Sun- 
day School Board gives a 5 per cent 
discount on cash orders. If your 
literature bill is only $125 quarterly, 
you would save $25 a year. 

4 Co-ordinate church and organ- 
izational publicity into one good 
weekly advertising piece. A church 
can send too much mail, especially 
if every organization thinks it has 
to write cards every week. Train 
your people to utilize the regular 
media. 

5 Establish a routine for the cus- 
todian to use in turning off lights, 
closing windows, adjusting heat 
and air conditioning. If he turns 
out only those he “notices” while 
going out the door, then your 
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church is paying too much for 
utilities. 

6 Transfer building or other ac- 
cumulative funds to savings ac- 
counts or invest them in bonds. 
Some churches purchase building 
bonds from other churches, later 
use the money to erect their own 
building. Thus, two churches use 
the same money. 

7 Janitor supplies, office supplies 
and equipment, church furnishings, 
and kitchen supplies can be secured 
wholesale. Avoid a begging attitude 
that is always seeking a discount for 
church purchases. But do take ad- 
vantage of opportunities available. 
One church thought it had been 
buying cleaning and waxing sup- 
plies wholesale for years. They dis- 
covered later they were paying 
more than local retail costs. A sales- 
man had quoted “wholesale” prices 
but no one bothered to check the 
invoices. 

8 Order literature in correct 
amounts. More is needed, e.g., for 
the fall quarter than for the sum- 
mer quarter. Count what is left 
from last quarter and make adjust- 
ments accordingly. 

9 Establish a policy about lend- 
ing dishes and chairs. It may be 
poor public relations not to lend. 
But if you lend, have borrower sign 

for number he is taking and check 
in when he returns them. 

10 Establish a policy about left- 
over food that can be taken home 
by the cooks. One pastor said, “Our 
cooks leave the church carrying 
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large sacks in their arms—but we 
never know what they contain.” 
11 Train members to make and 
keep reservations for church meals. 
Stop preparing “a little extra for 
late comers.” No reservation, no 
food. Isn’t that fair? 

12 Stop impulse buying through 
purchase orders. Cut down on the 
number of people buying. The 
more people who buy, the more 
they will spend. Church leaders 
should have the supplies they need; 
but, if they have to wait for a pur- 
chase order, they may forestall buy- 
ing an item that struck their fancy 
in the store but wasn’t really desir- 
able. 

13 Repair hymnals and_ robes 
regularly, before they develop 
serious rents. Members will show 
better care for a hymnal in good 
repair than for one that already 
has torn pages and loose back. 

14 Watch long distance calls. 
Most long distance calls could be 
eliminated with a little forethought. 
It is what we forget or put off or 
don’t take the trouble to do that 
requires long distance. Long dis- 
tance is convenient and carries 
prestige—but your telephone com- 
pany will tell you it is their best 
source of profits. And who pays? 
15 Train elementary workers to 
use the same care with crayons, 
art paper, scissors, etc., as they do 
at home. The workers should have 
all that is necessary, but they should 
not be wasteful. 


16 Ask for a list of men who 
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will help the church save on repair 
bills by giving volunteer work. 
Keep a file of available men by 
trades. They can also build ele- 
mentary furniture, tables, and so 
on. 

17 Utilize the services of retired 
people. Many would like a few 
hours of work a week, either volun- 
teer or at modest remuneration so 
as to comply with Social Security 
regulations. 

18 Standardize the church sta- 
tionery. There is no real need for 
the pastor, minister of music, min- 
ister of education, and other staff 


members having personalized sta- 
tionery. 
19 Renew insurance on church 
property every three or more years, 
instead of annually. Here is op- 
portunity for some very considerable 
savings. 
20 Wage a campaign to edu- 
cate the membership to respect and 
care for church property. Redeco- 
rating costs can be shaved if marks 
on walls, scuffs on floors, abuse of 
doors can be prevented. 

These are only 20 suggestions. 
You can think of enough to make 


it 25! 


The Coming of Dawn 


There will come, after however long a night and dark a road, a sense 
of being safe, of being secure, of utter well-being. God is good beyond 
our dreams, and the universe is finally friendly to all that we value most. 
The values we cherish like love, beauty, truth, humility, unselfishness, 
will triumph over every force of evil, however blatant and powerful 
that evil may seem to be. All things work together toward an indescrib- 
able good, to all who do not finally close their hearts against God, and 
surely no one will see the splendour and beauty and meaning of love 
and repudiate it. Oh, yes! I too believe in hell. But there is not a word 
in the Bible which proclaims that it is endless. We may suffer in the 
next world. I think we shall as we realize how our sins here have 
hindered God’s Kingdom, hurt other lives, hampered our usefulness, 
and retarded our progress. We shall all suffer the pains of discipline 
and remorse. But we shall still be free to turn to the light and all men 
will do so at last, however distant that last may be. The alternative is a 
God who has failed and is eternally mourning his lost sheep and 
eternally deprived of the fullness of joy. 

Every man and woman, whatever trouble they may be facing, may 
say with utter conviction—feeling as sure as they are sure of the dawn— 
this will not only pass, but be woven into a pattern of indescribable 
beauty. Sorrow, disappointment, physical pain, mental anguish, and 
spiritual desolation, these things are of the night and the night will 
pass. The joy of all men is finally absolutely certain. 


—Lestize D. WEATHERHEAD 
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The visible choir director 


ars, is out of place, but there 
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able are other ways of leading. 
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Must we see the director? 


By W. SCOTT WESTERMAN 


ons, 
ake 
HE DIVIDED choir, so popu- the singers can interpret an anthem 
lar these days, presents a prob- with fine effectiveness without 
lem to the church musician. This visible conducting. The secret lies 
means in many churches the di- in conscientious rehearsing. 


d rector and the organist as well as When singers realize that they 
t. the choir. must know their music, and that 
5, The director knows, first of all, the director will not rescue them 
il that it is inappropriate and distract- from their own inattention and 
)- ing to have someone beating time careless response in rehearsal by 
d before the altar. A director’s stand directing them on Sunday morning, 
€ placed in the chancel during a wor- they will get down to business in 
d ship service is out of keeping with the practice period. Such prepara- 
|e 


the mood of the hour. Some other tion brings the joy of confidence 


. method must be found for handling — in their work. Besides it is a source 
~ the mechanics of the choir. of great satisfaction to the diréctor. 
. Except in a cappella singing, the In a cappella singing there is a 
a choir does not really need a visible special problem. A small choir of 
d beat—provided the singers are 16 to 24 voices can be trained to 


thoroughly trained. All tempos, sing unaccompanied and to do it 

y phrasings, nuances, dynamics, and_ effectively without directing. A 
holds may be taught so surely that larger group may need, in certain 
types of composition, an occasional 

il W. Scott Westerman, pastor of the “helper beat.” The director can do 
Bloomdale, Ohio, Methodist Church, this inconspicuously, as he sits at 

also teaches and writes in the field of the end of the second row farthest 

church music. from the congregation. At a crucial 
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moment he can help from this posi- 
tion with some elusive or difficult 
attack. 

This may be necessary in eight- 
part work or some of the more in- 
volved compositions, such as are 
found in music of the Tudor period 
and in Palestrina. However, I have 
heard English cathedral choirs sing 
the most difficult compositions with 
no indications of any kind from the 
director. 

This shows what can be done. 
If a director sits at the end of the 
second row, perhaps only the row 
behind him on that side of the 
chancel will not be able to see 
him. However, if the chancel is 
recessed, those on the director’s side 
can look into a mirror and easily 
follow his occasional directions. 
as to the organist. In a 


Now, 
divided chancel situation, the or- 
ganist must carry the full weight 
of the service. This requires great 


personal discipline and careful 
practice, in his interpretation of the 
music. 

The matter of tempo, for ex- 
ample, makes inexorable demands 
upon him. All that has been done 
in rehearsal should be reproduced 
unvaryingly in the service. Intro- 
ductions, interludes, changes of 
dynamics, holds, nuances—these 
are now the responsibility of the 
organist. Without visible direction 
he has only the music and the con- 
sole to deal with. This gives a sense 
of freedom and relief; for it elimi- 
nates the need to lift his eyes from 
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the score to see whether or not 
the director has changed the 
terpretation as rehearsed. 

The choir benefits psychological. 
ly from this freedom from visible 
directing. And the singers, being 
thoroughly prepared, enjoy a re 
lease of spirit and of voice. They 
can sing with a buoyancy which 
submission to a conductor’s beat 
may circumscribe. There are con- 
ductors who, while facing the choir 
on Sunday morning, can inspire 
them; but the fact is that most 
inspiration is generated in the re- 
hearsal. The hour of worship adds 
to all they have learned. Because 
of the sacredness of the hour, they 
lift up their voices with increased 
effectiveness. 

An additional factor should be 
mentioned, and it is by no means 
the least. Undirected singing helps 
the congregation. The wanted 
unity between choir and _ people 
becomes notable. No director stands 
between them. The choir members 
are not facing the congregation, 
singing at them; but rather they 
are singing with them. 

The choral parts of the service 
are not concertizing interludes 
after which worship is resumed, 
but they are an integral part of the 
devotional exercises of the hour. 
When this is achieved, something 
most significant happens: those 
who have come to worship are 
moved closer to the Great Presence, 
with all the music of choir and 
organ raised on their behalf. 
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Education 


By KEMP ANDERSON, JR. 


Theology Goes to Sunday School 


These adults are learning faster 
because they ask frank questions. 


FOUND out that I could ask 
questions and not be thought 
sacreligious,” was one comment re- 
ceived in a survey we made of our 
newest adult Sunday-school pro- 
cram. It is new in that classes are 
organized into  discussion-study 
groups for the church-school hour. 
Classes study the background of 
the Bible, teachings of the Bible, 
the history and doctrine of The 
Methodist Church, and what it has 
to offer today, and theological doc- 
trines and what they mean to the 
church member. In this way mem- 
bers learn about the Church, 
weaknesses and its strength. They 
get the opportunity to talk about 
all this and to ask questions. 
Adults like to ask questions. 
Among those that have come up are 
such frank ones as: “What good 
does prayer really do?” “I have to 
struggle with temptations that 
never bother my neighbors who 
don’t go to church; w hy?” “Can I 
be a true Christian without believ- 


Kemp Anderson, Jr., is a leader in 
the church school program of Casa 


View Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex. 
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ing in Jesus’ virgin birth?” 

These are problems the theolo- 
gians have been pondering for cen- 
turies. Too often the laymen have 
had no part in the discussion. Our 
Casa View program is designed to 
help the churchman find answers 
with the aid of the Bible and the 
works of Augustine, Luther, Wes- 
ley, Fosdick, Niebuhr, Tillich, and 
others. 

The interest carries far beyond 
the class period and into weekly ac- 
tivities. After a session on the na- 
ture of faith, one woman said that 
she often keeps thinking about the 
subject as she washes her dishes. 
She now spends a lot of time on 
matters that had previously meant 
little because she took them for 
granted. 

Often class discussion leads to 
the need for individual aid. The 
pastor and teachers are available 
for conference and counsel. 

The Rev. Wilford Bailey, pastor 
of the church, started the program 
with a discussion-study on “A Bet- 
ter Understanding of the Bible.” 
Courses on books of the Bible fol- 
lowed. And the response was so 
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great that a Sunday-night class was 
started for those who wanted to go 
into Bible study more thoroughly. 
Out of this class came teachers for 
the new program. 

The pastor prepared the way by 
consulting with the superintendent 
of education, as well as with other 
church leaders when they expressed 
interest in developing an adult Sun- 
day-school division composed of 
discussion-study classes on the 
Church, Bible, and various phases 
of theology. The program emerged 
from this. 

Until the new program went into 
effect, the church had only one 
large adult class. Therefore, the 
new curriculum did not have to 
compete with well established Sun- 
day-school classes for a place in the 
church schedule. 

Classes are kept small. Enroll- 
ment is by registration; that is, 
members pick the class of their 
choice. Each class lasts three 
months, after which each person 
may register for another class. 

Teachers are carefully selected by 
the pastor and commission on edu- 
cation. The chief requirements are 
a sincere interest in the program 
and a desire for a more thorough 
knowledge of theological subjects. 
Help is offered through an inten- 
sive reading course, outlined by the 
pastor. New teachers are given at 
least three months to prepare. They 
are selected from the classes already 
under way and are given a course 
in teaching methods. 
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A variety of teaching methods js 
used. Film strips, reports, and maps 
all have their place. Textbooks are 
used, and the teachers make assign- 
ments. A supplementary reading 
list is provided for each class. It in- 
cludes the best in the field, as rec- 
ommended by theologians. 

The church school uses standard 
literature of The Methodist Church. 
The curriculum is designed to give 
a good background in the various 
areas of theology—ethics, doctrine, 
and church history—as well as 
Bible study. 

Classes include: 

Our Christian Faith—A survey 
of the various theological doctrines 
—how they have been formulated, 
how they are regarded in the 
Church, and their meaning to 
church members today. 

Introduction to the Bible—A 
look at the setting from which the 
Bible came, the life of the people 
who wrote it, and how it was trans- 
mitted. 

The Synoptic Gospels—The gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
are examined with attention to 
their meaning to Christians today. 

The Methodist Church—A study 
of the development of Methodism 
from John Wesley to today. 

Three courses have been added 
since the program started and, as 
this is being written, a fourth is 
planned. Plans are under way to 
change the time length of some of 
the classes to enable a more 
thorough study of the subject. 
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Practical Parish 


Does your church 
have a commission on 


Christian Social Relations? 


The starting point for a better 
social order is to be found in the 
community of a local church. 


HE CHURCH I attend has 

had this official commission 
since 1956. Because of its leadership, 
our minister recently preached a 
sermon on the Church’s concern for 
disarmament and the end of testing 
atomic weapons. 

Many months ago, we sent to 
every home in the community a 
letter concerning a proposal before 
the town council for the increasing 
of liquor licenses. 

More recently our Methodist 
Youth Fellowship studied the Social 
Creed. 

The Woman’s Society has been 
considering a church-wide study on 
“The Social Witness of the Local 
Church in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.” Both men and women 
would take part. 

We were glad to act upon the per- 


Carl D. Soule is field secretary of the 
Board of World Peace, Chicago, Ill. 
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By CARL D. SOULE 


mission the General Conference 
gave every local Methodist church 
to organize a commission on Chris- 
tian social relations. 

There are many reasons for such 
a commission: 

(1) It serves as a channel for so- 
cial education and action which is 
much needed in this 20th century. 

(2) It serves all groups in the 
church and is not related to men 
only or to women or to youth. 

(3) It is realistically acknowl- 
edged that few local churches have 
committees on social and economic 
relations or world peace and are 
more likely to favor a commission 
covering the whole area of social 
action than to establish three ¢om- 
mittees with separate concerns. 

(4) Such a commission dimin- 
ishes overemphasis on one issue and 
develops a rounded Christian con- 
cern for all social problems. 

(5) It faces the fact that there is 
much interrelatedness of social is- 
sues. For examples, both those who 
want world peace and those who 
want world economic development 
support the United Nations. Tem- 
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perance has both spiritual and so- 
cial welfare angles. 

(6) A pastor in charge of several 
churches will find it easier to meet 
with one commission in a church 
than with three committees. 

A Christian social relations com- 
mission should include certain per- 
sons by reason of their offices in 
other groups: the pastor, the lay 
leader, the secretary of Christian 
social relations in the Woman’s So- 
ciety and in the Wesleyan Service 
Guild, and the citizenship chair- 
man of the Youth Fellowship. 

Surely there should be several 
men, one each from labor and man- 
agement, one from Methodist Men, 
and one from an adult Sunday 
school class. In the average church 
there are people who should have a 
chance to work in behalf of tem- 
perance or better race relations or 
freedom of speech or a stronger 
United Nations. 

The energies of such persons 
should be used in this commission. 
Otherwise they are likely to feel 
frustrated and work outside the 
church in secular organizations de- 
voted to human welfare. 

We would not limit membership 
on such a commission to the local 
church. There is a sense in which 
it should be “open ended” toward 
the community and its problems 
and include a Presbyterian judge 
(especially if it is dealing with vice 
and crime) and an Episcopal school 
executive (if it is dealing with pub- 
lic education). 
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In a small rural church this com- 

mission might number only three, 
In a county-seat church it might 
have 10 members. In a large urban 
church it might total 25. 

What should such a commission 
do? Before any public meeting is 
held, before any action is contem- 
plated, they should study! They 
must know the foundation upon 
which they stand: the platform of 
positions and pronouncements of 
The Methodist Church, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and the 
World Council of Churches. 

If necessary, the members of the 
commission should spend two or 
three hours a month for six months 
studying and discussing what the 
General Conference said in 1956 
about the use of alcohol as a bev- 
erage, the tragedy of poverty and 
the perils of prosperity,” the place 
of the United Nations in our affec- 
tions and national policies, the re- 
lations which should exist between 
racial groups, capital punishment, 
mixed marriages, and planned par- 
enthood. 

These statements are to be found 
in the Discipline, of course, but they 
have been printed in small and con- 
venient leaflets by the Boards of 
Temperance, World Peace, and So- 
cial and Economic Relations. 

After the commission has ob- 
tained a solid understanding of the 
position of the church on many so- 
cial issues, it needs to persuade 
others to study and act. A speaker 
or film on a special topic may be 
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used in a special meeting for the en- 
tire congregation; but on the whole 
the special boards hold that the 
program of this commission oper- 
ates best when it functions through 
the groups already established in 
the local church. 

At the official board’s monthly 
meeting the chairman of this com- 
mission should always be ready 
with a concise report. His report 
may deal with a forthcoming vote 
on school bonds, unemployment in 
the community, legislation before 
Congress, or an achievement of the 
United Nations. 

In many adult Sunday school 
classes one, two, or three Sundays 
can well be devoted to a study of 
the Social Creed or a vote on local 
option or a study of the disarma- 
ment negotiations taking place un- 
der the United Nation’s leadership. 
The Youth Fellowship can study 
the section of the Social Creed deal- 
ing with military service, and Meth- 
odist Men the section dealing with 
capital punishment. 

A church in an Iowa county seat 
has given hospitality to a busload 
of foreign students from a nearby 
state college each Thanksgiving. 
These 30 visitors attend the Rotary 
Club on Wednesday evening, eat 
with church families on Thursday, 
and give short talks at a community 
meeting Friday evening. 

Many commissions have spon- 
sored refugees, and they have been 
as much helped as the refugees; for 
they have discovered joy in service, 
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stimulation in seeing the United 
States through foreign eyes, and a 
better understanding of the eco- 
nomic conditions of another nation. 


OME COMMISSIONS have 

joined hands across an entire 
conference to defeat gambling legis- 
lation before the state legislature. 
Some have given leadership in their 
communities to programs of Hallo- 
ween trick-or-treat for the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 

There is a Methodist Church in 
which a chapter of Alcoholics 
Anonymous meets every Sunday 
night for fellowship and every 
Wednesday night for prayer. The 
commission on Christian social rela- 
tions obtained permission from the 
official board for the use of church 
facilities by this group. 

In the first session of the 85th 
Congress, the National Council of 
Churches exercised strong leader- 
ship at the point of nonmilitary 
foreign aid, and one local church 
commission told the official board 
about this matter and forwarded a 
resolution to two senators and one 
representative. 

In a small rural church for three 
Sundays of October preceding a 
presidential election, a large adult 
Sunday school class discussed issues 
and candidates, using material is- 
sued by church groups and giving 
the voting records of candidates. 

These are examples of what some 
church commissions have done. 

Nationally, the three general 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


ALASKAN DISCOVERY—One of 
the best films to appear in recent 
months, Alaskan Discovery, presents 
the story of missions in North Alaska. 
A Christian Eskimo family moves 
from the extreme northland toward 
the southern cities where the father 
can seek employment. 

As we follow the trek of this par- 
ticular family, we learn how the 
Alaskan Eskimo lives, exhibiting a 
native cunning and physical adapta- 
bility which helps him survive the 
harsh conditions of the north. 

In the move to a new environment, 
the Eskimo family faces the problems 
which are inherent in the Alaskan 
scene and the shift from a frontier 
community to the new position of 
statehood. We see, also, what the 
Alaskan people are doing for them- 
selves as they rise to this new stature. 

Because of the human element in 
this story, the film is an excellent 
mission interpretation of the work of 
the Church in Alaska. The things 
which the Church is doing and the 
evils which it is trying to overcome 
are contemporary, but the value of 
the film goes beyond the mission. It 
is suitable for family groups and for 
all members of the family. 

The Cathedral film is 8 minutes 
long, and is available from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House, 16 mm color, 
$12 rental fee. 
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boards responsible for this area of 
work have produced helpful publi- 
cations. From the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations you may 
obtain The Modern Samaritan for 
35 cents. The Board of Temperance 
publishes “Contact,” a biweekly 
service for temperance leaders at 
$6 a year. The Board of World 
Peace has a monthly (September to 
June) bulletin, “Methodist Peace 
Courier,” for $1 a year. Each month 
The Methodist Story carries infor- 
mation concerning recommended 
programs and materials. 

As the years pass social problems 
increase in number, and some of 
them cry out with great urgency 
for solution. Pockets of poverty “ 
prosperity exist in our land. 
powerful liquor industry is cecklad 
to make the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages the practice of every person. 

Nations join the United Nations, 
but find it hard to reject nationalism 
and thus to establish the conditions 
for a just and durable peace. Most 
of the nations of the world still have 
much poverty, and racial groups | 
suffer from the customs and laws 
of others. 

Let no local church avoid respon- 
sibility for the solution of these 
problems. The starting point for a 
better social order is in the local 
church in the thoughts, acts, and 
votes of its members. At this pri- 
mary and important level a com- 
mission on Christian social relations 
can be helpful to both pastor and 
people. 
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My Father’s Business 


By DONALD A. OTTINGER 
Pastor of Lawndale Methodist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE NEW minister had just 
finished his first sermon. The con- 
gregation before him was made up of 
strangers. When he preached in the 
old church, he had directed his words 
to people he knew and loved; here 
his sermon seemed to him a bundle 
of generalities tossed to a lump of 
humanity. 
Suddenly the words of a hymn 
penetrated his thought: 


We share each other’s woes, 
Each other’s burdens bear, 

And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear. 


How could he share with those he 
did not even know? He closed his 
eyes and, for a moment, saw his old 
congregation. 

There were the Gilmores—smiling 
eagerly; Mrs. Frey with her buzzing 
hearing aid; Ronnie Johnson whose 
persistent urging had finally brought 
his parents into the church. 

He thought of Ellen York, whose 
husband had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. No one else in the 
church knew that the faithless man 
had not been alone that night. It was 
the pastor’s secret, and Ellen’s. She 
had leaned heavily upon her minister. 
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He remembered Pete Williams, 
dying of cancer. It had been a cruelly 
prolonged illness, involving a great 
deal of suffering for Pete’s family as 
well as himself. 

All of them had clung to their pas- 
tor for strength. The Saturday night 
Pete died, he had been with them 
until just time enough to get to 
church. A bond had been created. 

He thought of Allen Fox, the 
young man whose decision to enter 
the ministry had been a_ beautiful 
thing to watch. He could remember 
Allen as a chubby little fellow in third 
grade. Now he was in college and 
proving himself a scholar as well as a 
dedicated Christian. 

There was not a single family with 
whom he had not gone down into the 
depths during those 12 years. 

Why had he consented to this 
transfer? Just a word to his district 
superintendent or bishop and he 
might have been permitted to stay— 
to minister to a people he knew, who 
were not strangers to him. 

The hymn ended, he stepped to 
the center of the chancel and pro- 
nounced the benediction. At last he 
stood at the door to greet the people. 

“Good morning.” 

He shook their hands one after 
another, smiled, and tried unsuccess- 
fully to remember names as they in- 
troduced themselves. Then one of 
them paused and said quietly, and 
with sincerity, “Pastor, your sermon 
must have been meant just for me. 
May I wait and talk to you?” 

The minister’s eyes blurred for a 
moment. Of course: These were his 
people. No longer a sea of faces— 
these were his people. He was in 
business again—God’s business! 
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Preaching 


SERMON 
STARTERS 


for 


the First Half of Whitsuntide 


HATEVER more Christ’s 
Church may be, at the least 
it is a fellowship organized to min- 
ister to the needs of persons in 
the spirit of Jesus. Though it par- 
takes freely of the fallibilities of 
human institutions, through the 
guiding power of the Holy Spirit, 
it seeks ever to draw closer to the 
mind of Christ and the will of God. 
Many criticisms you hear against 
the Church focus on two features: 
(1) The fa'lible human beings who 
comprise it, and (2) the elaborate 
organization it Is. 

But until human beings cease to 
be fallible and meaningful fellow- 
ships cease to perpetuate themselves 
through structural organizations, 
how relevant really are such criti- 
cisms? Could it be that the Church 
continues to exist as a “redemptive 
fellowship” because redemption is 
still needed. 


The Divine Dimension: May 17 (Pente- 
cost Sunday). Suggested reading: 
Karl Barth, Come, Holy Spirit; H. 
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Wheeler Robinson, The Christian 
Experience of the Holy Spirit. Scrip- 
ture: Acts 2. The Methodist Hymnal: 
172, 182. 


Pentecost was the point of de- 
parture for followers of Christ. It 
was a decisive departure from self- 
centeredness, self-seeking, and a 
sense of human adequacy. It 
brought Spirit-centeredness, _ self- 
forgetfulness, and a sense of utter 
dependence upon God. 

One of the presuppositions of 
Pentecost is that Jesus had given to 
these followers the command to 
proclaim the Gospel. Not for one 
moment did Jesus expect these 
earthen vessels to proclaim the 
eternal truths of the Kingdom 
within themselves. Yet, he knew 
that the transformation, illumina- 
tion, and empowerment which 
they would receive at Pentecost 
would equip them with the divine 
dimension to execute his command. 

The absence of the divine di- 


mension and slavery to transient 
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existence adds to man’s misery. 
The downward thrust of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost disarmed these 
of their hope of storming the gates 
of heaven and armed them with 
the power to face a mad world 
with the only true sanity. 

It has been said that men are 
drawn together either by a “com- 
mon danger” or a “common devo- 
tion.” A common danger forces 
them together; a common devo- 
tion draws them together volun- 
tarily. It is the promise of Christ 
that if he be lifted up he will draw 
all men unto him. Those at Pente- 
cost were bound by a common de- 
yotion to Christ. 


This Little Prig Stayed Home: May 24 
(Trinity Sunday). Scripture: 1 Co- 
rinthians 12:12-27. Suggested 
hymns: 7, 180, 379. 


INNUMERABLE SERMONS have been 
preached about the hypocrites in- 
side the Church. Why not a sermon 
on the hypocrites outside the 
Church—the little prigs who stay 
at home and feel self-righteous be- 
cause of their absenteeism? Their 
assumptions need to be challenged, 
not to prove them wrong, but to 
reinforce the faith of those who 
include public worship as a part of 
their personal lives. 

Any individual who thinks he 
can live the Christian life in this 
unchristian world without the aid 
of some corporate form of Chris- 
tian fellowship comes suspiciously 
close to “an irritatingly self-suf- 
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ficient person,” to quote Webster. 

Such an individual operates most 
often from one of two assump- 
tions: (1) the Church is not good 
enough for him, or (2) he is good 
enough without the Church. 

The second assumption Elton 
Trueblood has labeled, “the angelic 
fallacy,” because it seems to assume 
that one never needs to share with 
others in refurbishing his idealism, 
correcting his system of values, or 
reinforcing his relationship to God 
and his fellow man. 


Lover’s Quarrel With the World: May 
31. Scripture: Luke 13:31-35. Sug- 
gested hymns: 59, 179, 491. 


Rosert Frost conctupes his 
poem, The Lesson for Today, with 
these suggestive lines: 


And were an epitaph to be my story 

I'd have a short one ready for my 
own, 

I would have written of me on my 
stone: 

I had a lover’s quarrel with the 
world, 


In days like these the hope of 
our world is in people like that. 
To love the world in such a 


Special Days 


May 17—Whitsunday 
Mav 24—Trinity Sunday 
June 14 


June 28—Nature Sunday 


Methodist Student Day 


July 4—Independence Day 





troubled time as this and not 
quarrel with it is to be a sentimen- 
talist whose attachment to the 
status quo blinds him to the ne- 
cessity for change. To quarrel with 
the world, but not to love it, is to 
be an iconoclast whose obsession 
for change blinds him to the ne- 
cessity for continuity. The one is 
too proud to admit his limitations; 
the other is too profane to cherish 
his heritage. 

But the hope of our world is 
with neither the proud nor the 
profane. It is with those who com- 
bine a grateful sense of history with 
a hopeful sense of destiny. It is 
with those who bring to the world 
at the same time the capacity to 
criticize and the capacity to love. 

The day after Memorial Day 
may be a natural time to apply this 
principle to our nation. This sea- 
son, when focus is on the Church, 
may suggest the productivity of a 
“lover’s quarrel with the Church.” 
Then, at the heart of our Gospel, we 
may see the suggestion that in 
Christ, God is forever carrying on 
just such a “lover’s quarrel” with 
us and his world. 


Who Said Exams Are Over? June 7, 
(Methodist Student Day). Scripture: 
Philippians 3: 1-16. Suggested hymns: 
18, 361, 264. 


“ExaMs ARE over!” rings the 
jubilant shout on a_ thousand 
campuses this time of year. Gradu- 
ates don caps and gowns, students 
sell their textbooks, instructors 
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hand in final grades. All are united 
in a common cause for celebration, 

But the celebration is premature. 
When it comes to the curriculum 
of life, every day is examination 
day. It is a good course and an 
excellent school, but from the Uni- 
versity of Experience, no one ever 
graduates. 

If you are featuring the “student 
day” emphasis you may want to 
apply this principle to the area of 
vocations. The young lawyer, so 
jubilant over passing his bar exams, 
will soon discover that every time 
he pleads a case he is on trial. The 
young girl who passes the altar test 
of being beautiful as a bride, still 
has to pass the kitchen test of being 
a good cook. 

As someone has paraphrased the 
old saying, “The trouble with being 
a Christian is that it is so daily!” 

But what, then, are the positive 
principles for pressing on? Why 
not look for them in the context 
of our theme of schools and exams? 
For example: 

1. Look for the right questions 
as well as the right answers. 

2. Don’t count on cribbing or 
cramming your way through at the 
last minute—keep up with the 
daily assignments. 

3. After you have done your 
best, leave the rest in trust with the 
Supreme Examiner. 

Conclusion: The central objec- 
tive in the University of Experience 


‘is not to graduate but to grow; 


not to become a self-satisfied alum- 
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gus, but to press on as a con- 
sientious student who has learned 
one of the fundamental lessons 
in God’s College of Life: The 


exams are never over! 


On Knowing When to Blush: June 14. 
Scripture: Jeremiah 8:4-12. Sug- 
gested hymns: 1, 299, 342. 


ON ONE POINT pertaining to our 
contemporary culture most of us 
are agreed: Our morals are badly 
muddled. We’re not just sure when 
it happened, but we have come 
close to being calloused to crude- 
ness. 

Whereas we used to blush when- 
ever we felt ashamed, now we feel 
ashamed whenever we blush. 
Whereas we used to wonder if we 
were right or wrong, now our chief 
concern seems to be whether we 
are right or left. Whereas we used 
to seek a means of stopping our 
questionable behavior in order to 
get rid of a sense of guilt, now 
we try to psychologize away our 
sense of guilt in order to continue 
our questionable behavior. Shades 
of Jeremiah (8:12) indeed! 

A more productive use of time, 
however, might be the search for 
an answer to the question, “How 
did we get this way? Is it a con- 
sequence of the loss of what Paul 
Tillich calls, “the dimension of 
depth” from our religion and life? 
With God gone and no sense of 
ultimate meaning remaining, did 
our goal go too? Without a goal 
whence does a man get his guid- 
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ance? If you are not going toward 
any significant destination does 
your direction really matter? Once 
the manner in which you travel 
ceases to matter, your graciousness 
as you travel falls by the wayside. 

If this is a reasonably accurate 
appraisal of our pattern of deterio- 
ration perhaps it provides the clue 
we need to help us rediscover when, 
why, and how to blush. We must 
reverse the sequence. In his The 
Measure of Man (Grosset, $.95) 
Joseph Wood Krutch suggests how 
much may be at stake in our re- 
covery of some such “dimension of 
depth” in our religion and life. 

“But it is by no means yet certain 
that a society which believes in 
nothing except survival is actually 
capable of surviving. It may very 
well be that those who believe in 
nothing but survival will always 
ultimately be conquered, or in some 
way superseded by those who be- 
lieve in something else.” 

What is that “something else” in 
which we believe that can yet make 
the decisive difference? 


Mind Your Own Business: June 21. 
Scripture: John 21:15-22. Suggested 
hymns: 72, 376, 226. 


HEALTHY SELF-RESPECT is a price- 
less possession greatly to be sought 
by us all. But there is one form of 
self-respect that is not healthy—a 
sense of superiority produced by 
favorable comparison with others. 

This is not the whole story of 
our personal pilgrimage, fer our 
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interrelationships are basic, too. 
But even in the context of com- 
munity—to make the most of a life 
with whatever capacities it has 
been blessed or by whatever handi- 
caps it has been hampered is each 
person’s own business, and he had 
better attend to that first and last. 

As you examine this principle 
when it operates in terms of our 
nation’s foreign policy, for example, 
or in terms of the Church’s stand 
on integration, as well as in terms 
of individual morals and manners, 
the listed Scripture lesson can be 
most provocative. Simon Peter is 
admonished to take his eyes off 
John and put his eyes on Jesus! Has 
that admonition yet been altered 
for professing Christians? 


Don’t Mess With Mr. In-Between: 
June 28. Scripture: Revelations 3:14- 
22. Suggested hymns: 7, 259, 367. 


Dr. ArtHuR Gossip once de- 
livered a sermon on the theme 
What Christ Hates Most. His an- 
swer was, “people who mess around 
with Mr. In-Between.” To be sure, 
he did not use precisely those 
words. He used the words of 
much earlier song written to ex- 
press the same sentiment. “I hate 
men who are half and half,” were 
the words of the psalmist which 
he put in the mouth of the Master. 
He then added those vivid lines 
taken from the Scripture suggested 
above: “So because you are... 
neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
you of my mouth.” 
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But by whatever vivid figure of 
speech they are described, people 
who are lukewarm in their en- 
thusiasms, weak-kneed in their con- 
victions, half-willed in their actions, 
and two-faced in their affections 
“make Jesus sick.” 

Better to understand the Master’s 
revulsion at such individuals, we 
might remind our listeners of that 
for which he was looking in his 
followers “No longer do I call you 
servants,” he said, “but 1 have 
called you friends... .” The un- 
equivocal loyalty, the wholehearted 
support of friendship—this was one 
thing Jesus wanted. 

“Ye are my witnesses,” said 
Jesus. Can equivocation win any 
great social cause in this world of 
responsible freedom and mutual 
interdependence? Can the insipid 
Christians prove any match for in- 
sistent Communists? 

President John Mackay of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary  ad- 
monishes, “With hearts compas- 
sionate as well as passionate and 
a purer sense of justice, Christians 
must outstrip Communists in the 
relevancy of their approach to the 
total human situation.” 

And what of personal fulfill- 
ment? Is the quality of abundant 
life ever achieved by individuals 
who are “half and half”? Does it 
not come rather to those persons 
who find some cause to care about, 
some project into which to pour 
their energies, and some service 
about which to get excited? 
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Worship 


What are the 


ESSENTIAL 
OF 


WORSHIP 


HEN the General Confer- 

ence meets next year in 
Denver, it will receive suggested 
revisions for the Methodist Book 
of Worship. As a member of the 
General Commission on Worship, 
which was in 1952 given the task 
of making the suggestions, I have 
been working with a group as- 
signed to study the service of morn- 
ing worship used in Methodist 
churches; and we have learned 
some interesting things. 

More than a year ago, we asked 
500 Methodist pastors in the United 
States to send copies of their regu- 
lar Sunday bulletins with their 
usual Order of Service. Replies 
came in from 442 pastors. 

Worship seminars held at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute and Perkins 


Amos Thornburg, pastor of Trinity 
Church, is a Methodist 
Commission on Worship member. 


Chicago, 
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ELEMENTS 


500 churches were asked this question, 
and here is a summary of their answers. 


By AMOS A. THORNBURG 


School of Theology gave valuable 
assistance to commission members 
in organizing the materials. 

The replies from pastors showed, 
first of all, that the present Book 
of Worship has an important in- 
fluence on both the form and con- 
tent of the worship services in our 
churches. Pastors feel it their re- 
sponsibility (and although they 
differ on procedure they have the 
same purpose) to lead the people 
into an experience of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 

The services sent showed Variety. 

Aside from the sermon, the only 
element which appeared in all the 
orders was the offering. Almost 94 
per cent, however, used a call to 
worship, introit, invocation, or a 
combination of these. 

The number and placing of 
hymns varied greatly. As few as 
one hymn and as many as five 
appeared in some orders, but the 
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great majority used three hymns. 

In the opening of the service 
and the use of hymns, there was 
evidence of some _ uniformity 
throughout the jurisdictions. But 
regarding some other elements of 
the service, there were geographic 
and jurisdictional differences. 

The confession of sin as a desig- 
nated part of morning worship has 
come into wide use in only two 
of the jurisdictions, less than 20 
per cent in the total church. This 
fact seems to be a matter of con- 
cern, as indicated in some corre- 
spondence; but any sense of the 
need of confession found little place 
in the orders of worship studied. 

The responsive reading appeared 
in 70 per cent of the bulletins; in 
some cases it seemed to be a sub- 
stitute for the Scripture lesson. 
Surprisingly, 15 per cent of the 
services received designate no read- 
ing from the Scriptures. Some form 
of affirmation or creed is indicated 
by 67 per cent of the churches, 
while 33 per cent suggest none. 
More than one fourth provide a 
place for announcements. 

Let it be understood that the 
Commission on Worship has no 
thought of making an established 
form and imposing it upon all 
churches and ministers. Our desire 
is to seek to discover basic elements 
so generally recognized that prac- 
tically all churches will voluntarily 
include them in every service. 

Toward the fulfillment of this 


purpose, we have made some ini- 
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tial suggestions which we submit 
for consideration and comment, 
These are basic essential elements: 
Adoration 

Confession of Sin and Forgiveness 
Praise and Thanksgiving 

The Proclamation of the Word 
Dedication 

The interest shown in our little 
survey convinces us that we should 
seek to provide an order that would 
be inclusive of all our aims and in- 
terests and represent such form and 
spirit as would commend it to all 
our ministers and their people. 

We are encouraged to believe 
that, if we are wise in our sugges- 
tions, the services submitted to the 
churches will be used. 

It is our present intention to 
submit three different forms of 
morning service for optional use: 

1. An unadorned service with 
the minimum elements which 
should be included in any and 
every order of worship. 

2. A service which shall attempt 
to suggest how the service may be 
enriched, while still maintaining 
the basic elements as suggested in 
the first form. It is planned that 
proper directions shall be added as 
aids to pastors. 

3. The order of morning or eve- 
ning prayer, which is adapted from 
the Sunday Service of John Wesley. 

We shall seek to maintain the 
same elements in the orders for 
special days in the life of the 
Church, with suggestions which 
may be helpful to the pastors. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Demythologizing 


the Bible 






This much-discussed approach seeks to 


make the Scriptures more understandable to modern minds. 


Reprinted from Current Religious Thought (Spring 


, 1958) 


By RUDOLF BULTMANN 


HAT does “demythologiz- 

ing the Bible” mean? There 
are many passages in the Bible, es- 
pecially those about God and God’s 
action, which for the thought of 
modern man bear the stamp of 
mythological expressions. To de- 
mythologize does not mean to 
eliminate those passages but rather 
to make them understandable to 
modern thought. 

Demythologizing is not a process 
of subtraction but a method of in- 
terpreting Scripture. It is a method 
which questions the mythological 
expressions of Scripture about the 


Rudolf Bultmann, formerly profes- 
sor in Germany’s University of Mar- 
burg, has lectured here as well as in 


Europe. His books are widely read, 
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truth they contain because the 
mythological form in which this 
truth is clothed makes the passages 
incomprehensible to most modern 
thought. 

For this is, in fact, the state of 
affairs: people today find the state- 
ments of the Bible largely incom- 
prehensible and, therefore, reject 
them with scorn or indifference just 
because they are clothed in the 
forms of mythological thinking. 

A simple example will make this 
clear. In mythological thinking, 
heaven above us is looked upon as 
God's dwelling place. The truth in- 
tended to be expressed by this is 
that God does not belong to this 
earthly world: he is superior to 

beyond it, he is transcendent. 
Mythological thinking assumes that 
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it is possible to express God’s trans- 
cendence by using spatial thought- 
forms of infinite distance, of a place 
high above us. 

The question arises whether it is 
not necessary to express the truth 
contained in the thought of God’s 
transcendence in other thought- 
forms for modern man because he 
has ceased to think mythologically. 
So he may be able to understand 
what is really meant when the Bible 
speaks about God in heaven and 
about Christ’s ascension and sitting 
at the right hand of God. 

Just as we must demythologize 
the image of the ascension in order 
to preserve its truth, so, too, with 
the image of the descent into hell. 
For the mythological concept of all 
hell aims similarly at expressing the 
transcendent power of evil and the 
transcendence of man’s lost state 
when he is without God. It does 
this with the aid of an inadequate 
spatial image in which the trans- 
cendence which is hostile to God is 
localized in the depths. 

But who really believes today 
that hell is in the depths, under- 
neath the ground we tread? The 
image of above and below can no 
longer be applied to the contem- 
porary picture of the universe. Is 
the stumbling block, which the 
Christian message is meant to pro- 
vide to men, to consist in its ask- 
ing them to accept an out-of-date 
picture of the world? 

It is sometimes said that the 
mythological forms of the Bible 
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are, after all, just pictures, and as a 
matter of fact the Bible does make 
use of mythologieal forms as _pic- 
tures. But we must be clear that 
when this does happen, then de- 
mythologizing has already begun. 
We must be consistent, and above 
all we must be quite responsible in 
our choice of images and concepts, 
to formulate properly the truth 
which is contained in the mytho- 
logical pictures. 

The illustrations of heaven and 
hell make clear to us the charac- 
teristic element in mythological 
thinking. Thus it is not sufficient 
to oppose mythological to rational 
thinking. For a myth always con- 
tains a point of rational thinking, 
as well—otherwise it would not be 
thinking at all. There are myths 
which can be described as primitive 
science—for example, those which 
try to explain striking natural phe- 
nomena such as eclipses of the sun. 


HE DISTINCTION between 

myth and science is that myth 
deals with a different reality from 
science. The real purpose of myth— 
at least in the sphere of religion—is 
to speak of the powers or the power 
which sets a limit to man’s think- 
ing, willing, and doing; that is, the 
power on which man’s existence 
depends, by whose favor or os 
he lives, before whose wrath « 
judgment he trembles; the aa 
in short, which is not a part of the 
world managed by man, or at least 
managed by his knowledge, but is 
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supernatural, or beyond this world. 

But myth speaks of this power 
beyond the world in an insufficient 
way when it presents transcendence 
as distant in space, above or beneath 
the earth, and when it thinks of the 
transcendent, other-worldly power 
as a this-worldly power raised to 
enormous magnitude. This way of 
thinking, contrary to the intention 
of the myth, turns the other-worldly 
into something in this world. It 
turns the gods into a kind of super- 
men. Even when myth speaks of 
omnipotence and omnis- 
cience, it speaks mythologically 
since it makes only a quantitative 
and not a qualitative distinction be- 
tween God’s omnipotence and om- 
niscience and human power and 
knowledge. 

You can say that mythological 
thinking turns God and transcend- 
ence into this-worldly objects, and 
as far as it does this it is akin to 
scientific thinking as far as scien- 
tific thinking objectifies the world 
and its phenomena; that is, tries to 
grasp their real nature. 

Demythologizing is against this 
objectifying thought of the myth 
and so it is against all objectifying 
thought which claims that it can 
understand divine existence in 
terms of this world. Demythologiz- 
ing rests upon the insight that we 
are unable to speak of transcend- 
ence and God as they really are, 
since any attempt to do so would 
turn them into phenomena of 
this world. Demythologizing pro- 


. 
God $ 
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ceeds in accordance with the words 
of Melanchthon when he said: “To 
know Christ is to know his bene- 
fits, not to look upon his nature.” 
Or as Wilhelm Hermann, a theolo- 
gian of the last generation, has put 
it: “We cannot say what God is 
like in himself, but only what he 
does to us.” 

So the aim of demythologizing is 
to understand the truth of the bibli- 
cal utterances as a reality which 
meets our existence and to express 
that truth in a way which is com- 
prehensible to modern man. You 
can describe this demythologizing 
interpretation of the Bible as exis- 
tential, but the name is not im- 
portant. The important thing is 
that the words of the Bible, which 
in their mythological form have be- 
come incomprehensible to the man 
of today, should be made compre- 
hensible. And this can be done by 
showing how the truth of the words 
meets our existence, how it dis- 
closes our existence to us, how it 
radically deepens the questions 
which consciously or unconsciously 
are stirring our existence, and how, 
lastly, it lays bare our illusions and 
our flight from God. 

Do I need, after this, to defend 
demythologizing from the reproach 
that it tries to make the Gospel ac- 
ceptable to science? 

Its aim is not in the least to make 
God and his actions into objects, 
into phenomena of this world. But 
its aim is to make the Gospel com- 
prehensible as a call addressed to 
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us, and comprehensible not for ra- 

tional thinking but for existential 
self-understanding. The truth of 
the Gospel is independent of any 
picture of the world. 

When I demythologize the Bible 
I reckon with the fact that the 
thinking of modern man_has 
ceased to be mythological and is de- 
termined by science. For modern 
man lives in a world in which life 
makes constant use of technical 
means which have been created by 
science. When we are ill we have 
recourse to medical science. In eco- 
nomics and politics we make sensi- 
ble use of the findings of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economic science, 
and so on. We no longer reckon 
with the direct break-in of trans- 
cendent powers. 

In urging that the Bible be de- 
mythologized, I am well aware that 
modern science is very different 
from 19th-century science; nor do I 
deceive myself about the findings 
of science, all of which are relative 
and productive neither today nor in 
earlier generations of any final 
scientific picture of the world. 

But it is equally clear that the 
method of scientific thought and 
research is the same today as it has 
always been, at least since the rise 
of science in ancient Greece. In the 
course of Western history this 
method of thought has pushed 
mythological thinking to one side; 
and it would be illusory to try to 
revive it. Such a revival would not 
in the least help us to know the 
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truth of the Gospel; for this truth 
is independent of every picture of 
the world. 

If demythologizing tries to make 
comprehensible the biblical truth 
which has become incomprehensi- 
ble in its mythological garments, 
does that mean that the truth is ra- 
tionalized in the sense of being re- 
duced to a product of rational 
thought? Certainly not. But the 
Christian truth and the mystery of 
God are meant to be understood; 
and understanding is not identical 
with rational explanation. 

A comparison may make clear 
what I mean: I can understand 
what friendship and love and loy- 
alty mean; but that does not mean 
that the friendship and love and 
loyalty that I meet with—that I am 
given—in the course of my life do 
not remain a gratefully accepted 
mystery. I do not know these 
things by means of rational thought 
but in the existential openness of 
my person. 

Again, I can understand what the 
grace of God means; otherwise, I 
could not speak about it as I do. 
But the fact that that grace meets 
me is a mystery which has no ra- 
tional explanation. Unless I under- 
stand the Word of God’s grace in 
Christ I cannot believe in that 
Word. Demythologizing is con- 
cerned to make this Word under- 
standable. 

One of the biblical concepts 
which has become largely incom- 
prehensible to modern man is the 
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concept of sin. Perhaps it escapes a 
superficial study how strongly 
colored this concept is by mytho- 
logical thought, as, for example, 
when the devil is spoken of as the 
creator of sin, or when sin is repre- 
sented as a power brought upon 
mankind by the fall of Adam. 
Demythologizing is concerned to 
make clear the depths there are in 
the biblical concept of sin whose 
truth combines the facts of sin as 
our own guilt and at the same time 
as a power to which we are sub- 
servient and against which we are 
defenseless. 

Demythologizing is further con- 





cerned to make clear that freedom 
from sin means freedom for the 
future. If you think it is too meager 
a definition of Christian faith to 
call it free openness for the future, 
then you must reflect what this 
definition includes. 

Is not the freedom which is given 
to us by the forgiveness of our sins 
the freedom from our past which 
weighs upon us and enslaves us? 
And is not the most certain thing 
in our future the certainty of death? 

Then openness for the future 
means the same as Paul did in his 
triumphant cry: “Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory!” 


By Highest Hope 

Waldo Frank, in The Rediscovery of America, makes this incisive 
comment: “For our hope,” he says, “there is the truth that we are a 
capturable people. It is in our blood to be captured; to be captured 
‘high.’ How often we have been captured; and yet never remain cap- 
tured!” 

Truly, how often we have been captured! And how imposing is the 
list of our would-have-been and would-be captors. Beginning with 
George the Third, they preen with the face of arrogance across the stage 
of our history. Nor were all imported like Hitler and Khrushchev, Marx 
and Engels. Some, like our Boss Tweeds and Hoffas, our Huey Longs 
and our Faubuses, are of our own making. 

But how much more impressive is the list of our liberators . . .‘our 
Lincolns and our Wilsons, our Franklins and our Edisons, our Emersons 
and our Fosdicks. There was a tension of unrest in each that broke the 
chains of ignorance, and set in motion an intolerance of evil. 

And there is such a tension of unrest within each of us that makes 
us discontent with the “status quo.” We may be captured by it for the 
moment; but something there is within each of us that refuses to re- 
main captured! For conscience knows no boundaries. And men who 
have refused to abdicate their manhood have a sense of indebtedness 
to the best that is yet to be. To lose this sense of hope is to capitulate 
. .. to resign from membership in the human race. For men only consent 


to be captured by their highest hopes. That is the way God made us! 


—DeWirtr C, CLEMENS, minister Mathewson Street Methodist Church, Providence, R.l. 
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Worship 


By LYCURGUS M. STARKEY, JR. 
Luet’s 
awaken 


creative 
spirit! 


URING the Middle Ages the 

Church and the artist were 
married; at the Reformation came 
a great divorce; and the two have 
been living in sin ever since, if 
together at all.” 

This statement by a prominent 
American sculptor indicates the 
less-than-ideal relationship between 
the Protestant churches and _ the 
great, creative artists of our day. 


Lenten religious art festival exhibits remind 
some that the Church is mother of the arts. 
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True enough, it is hardly applicable 
0 music, which claims such 
worthies as Bach and Handel in 
the Protestant religion; yet, today, 
of the 40 outstanding composers 
of America listed in the 1957 annual 
of The Music Journal, only about 
a third have contributed anything 
to church music. 

The infrequent co-operation be- 
tween the Church and _ painter, 
sculptor, and dramatist is even 
more pronounced. Church litera- 
ture and materials arrayed in our 
book stores feature cheap, soulless 
illustrations and sentimental works 
of art that speak of vapid theologies 
and a shallow Gospel. 

Much of the music used in the 
churches shows a direct relation- 
ship to paganism (sadly enough, 
wedding music is a chief offender) 


or a poverty of composition far 
less than the worthiest. 

To be sure, a contemporary artist 
may be criticized for an intellec- 
tualism which concerns itself with 
form rather than content and no 


intention to communicate to his 
fellow men. But where is there in 
today’s Church an interest in the 
best creative expression of the 
artist, the dramatist, the musician, 
creating for the glory of God? 
There are some signs that the 
Church is encouraging the creative 
expression of her faith by con- 


Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr., is pastor 
of the Swope Park Methodist Church 
in Kansas City, Mo. 
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The contemporary sanctuary of 
Swope Park Methodist Church, 
where the festival held. 


wads 


temporary architects, rather than 
continuing the sterile imitation of 
the past. For many centuries the 
Christian Church was the patron 
and the inspiration of the arts. But 
now those considered to be the 
finest artists, composers, and 
dramatists seldom create for the 
Church, nor are they inspired ‘to 
communicate the Christian tradi- 
tion. Such a divorce works for the 
impoverishment of the Church, its 
worship and education. 

To make some _ contribution 
toward the reversal of this trend, the 
Swope Park Methodist Church of 
Kansas City, Mo., sponsored a 
Lenten Festival of Religious Art 
on six Sunday afternoons in its 
new contemporary sanctuary. The 
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festival included an exhibition of 
contemporary art and architecture, 
vesper services using the arts of 
drama and music, and a discussion 
on The Church and the Arts. 

The purpose of the festival was 
threefold: “To acquaint the church 
with the creative expression of con- 
temporary artists to the glory of 
God, to encourage the artists and 
the churches to try new ways of 
co-operation, and to provide oppor- 
tunity for the worship of God 
through the arts.” 

The displays of paintings, sculp- 
ture, stained glass, and architec- 
tural designs were submitted on 
request by well-known Kansas 
City artists and architects and by 
the Nelson-Atkins Art Gallery and 
the Lawrence Gallery. 

Interested Methodist ministers 
were invited to chair the discussion 
sessions, keeping close to the in- 
terests and limitations of the peo- 
ple present, and artists in the 
various fields served as resource 
leaders. The topics for discussion 
on the successive afternoons were: 
Where Art Begins, The Church 
Building, The Art of Music, The 
Life of Christ in Art (featuring a 
16mm film in color), Painting and 
Sculpture, and Drama. 

The six vesper services used 
music and drama in the setting for 
worship. On the first afternoon, 
one of the city’s best organists pre- 
sented a program of contemporary 
sacred music planned with a theme 
that would harmonize well with 
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Scripture, litany, and with prayers, 

On two other afternoons, gues 
choirs sang contemporary anthems 
in a service of worship. Our two 
children’s choirs offered, Builders 
by Joseph Clokey, a well-written 
service of music and pageantry in 
the Lenten theme; and the adult 
and youth choirs presented David 
H. Williams’, On the Passion of 
Christ, with the accompaniment of 
string orchestra and organ. 

The final vesper service of the 
festival centered in Charles Rand 
Kennedy’s one-act play, The Ter. 
rible Meek, which was given in 
the chancel by the Players of the 
National College. Not one of these 
programs was an exhibition or 


recital; each one was set thoroughly 
in the context of worship. 


If you are planning such a fes 
tival of religious art, these sugges- 
tions may be in order: Let the 
Commission on Worship and the 
Arts sponsor the series. As a start, 
make a serious study of worship 
and the arts, and develop some 
standards of judgment as to what 
is considered good religious art. 

Then, if the commission will 
seek out the artists and_ galleries 
of the area, college groups, and 
interested church musicians, much 
interest will be discovered and 
many doors of helpfulness will be 
opened. From such key people, a 
list of the best artists, architects, 
and craftsmen may be procured. 
With this, and the help of those 


co-operating, success is assured. 
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If funds are limited, only artists 
of the area may be asked to exhibit, 
with offerings received each after- 
noon to defray the cost of trans- 
porting those items the artists or 
galleries are not able to deliver 
themselves. A larger budget would 
make possible the showing of work 
from distant centers. 

In our first festival, the commis- 
sion decided to ask a number of 
outstanding artists and galleries to 
send us religious art. Award de- 
signs in architecture were re- 
quested. But artists were asked to 
submit their work well in advance 
so that a jury could select those 
items for the exhibition that were 
deemed best according to the defi- 
nition of good religious art. 


T IS WISE TO ask artists to 

submit entries on a contract 
provided by the church and clearly 
stipulating, “Every normal precau- 
tion will be taken by the church in 
the exhibition of your work, but the 
church will not be liable for the 
damage or theft of any item in the 
exhibit.” Artists will understand. 

Great care should be taken in 
hanging the show. In our Swope 
Park Festival the paintings were 
hung on one wall of the sanctuary 
and the architectural sketches on 
another. “Gethsemane,” a modern 
tryptich by Bob Camblin, was suit- 
able for display on the altar, and a 
“Stabat Mater” sculpture in walnut 
took an appropriate place in the 
chancel at the foot of the cross. 
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Other pieces of sculptures and 
stained glass were displayed in the 
narthex. 

The name of the artist or archi- 
tect was posted beside each article, 
and all contributors were listed al- 
phabetically, with the names of 
their works, in a printed catalogue. 

Since the exhibit was held in the 
main sanctuary, all those wor- 
shipers at two Sunday morning 
services throughout Lent were 
drawn into the festival and its pur- 
pose. Especially was this true when 
the minister used some of the art 
to illustrate his Lenten sermons. 

Because of this festival, ministers 
and lay people have grown in 
their understanding and apprecia- 
tion of good art. There is a new 
awareness of the purpose to use the 
finest and best in our worship of 
God. We know now that worship, 
the highest form of man’s creative 
expression, is closely related to 
the arts and that the creative spirit 
within the soul of the artist is him 
whom Christians have come to 
know as the Spirit-Creator of all. 
Furthermore, participating artists 
have assured us that the festival 
and its continuation another year 
will call forth an increase in re- 
ligious painting and sculpture by 
artists in the area. 

Over a period of years such fes- 
tivals may help the Church to be 
again the mother of the creative 
spirit within man as she seeks to 
utilize the finest art for the worship 


of God. 
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Pastoral Care 


To laymen: a minister’s 
suggestions for calling. 


Laymen Make Good Visitors 


By WILLIAM L. WOODALL 


RECENT Gallup Poll re- 

vealed that some 25,000,000 
American church members made 
some sort of church call in 1957, 
Apparently pastors don’t do all the 
calling, and they shouldn’t. The 
fact that they haven’t time is only 
one of many reasons. 

Calling, when done effectively, 
is the most important single factor 
in impressing people with the fact 
that the Church exists to serve 
rather than to be served. The 
friendly call is a literal reaching out 
by the church to its members. The 
more reaching out ministers and 
laymen do, the wider is the in- 
fluence of the Church. 

Granted that the layman and lay- 
woman want to do a larger and 
larger share of the calling, how do 
we go about it? Especially, how do 
we make calls on people we do 
not already know? 

Who should make a call? The 
minister, of course; but his call 
must be professional, even though 
he is a welcome visitor in any 


William L. Woodall is pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Leetonia, Ohio. 
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Christian home, and this may k 
a handicap. 

When the lay person calls, his 
call is accepted by the shut-in, or 
fringe member, or prospect asf’ 
“above and beyond” the call of 
duty. The call is regarded as vol 
untary and is received in a spirit 
of gratitude that makes the lay 
person wonder how you could pos 
sibly have overlooked such a satis 
fying activity. 

Where will the lay call be made? 
The minister has in his mind and 
on his books a number of persons 
on the church roll who would 
benefit from a call. He knows tha 
there are some who are in need of 
special attention. 

It is his job to see that laymen 
get these names, always with an 
account of the illness or other spe 
cial need. Obviously, there are 
some cases that should not be given 
to the beginning caller, just as 
there are cases that the minister 
should keep for himself. But, just 
as obviously, there are persons who 
can be served by a call from a lay- 
man better than by the pastor. 

When should the layman call? 
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Actually, there are no restricted 
hours, though we have found the 
time immediately after church on 
Sunday a good time. Sunday dinner 
can be set half an hour later than 
ordinarily, and the lay couple can 
sop on their way home from 
church. 

In such a manner they casually 
“drop by” with only a few minutes 
to spend. The time limit will be 
st and should things not move 
along as well as planned, it may 
be best to beat a hasty retreat with 
an excellent “excuse” and mark the 
experience.” 

The chances are, however, no 
hurried exit will be required. A 
call made at such a time does not 
take much of the day, and the very 
fact that the lay couple showed 


enough interest to stop by even 
for a few moments will be ap- 
preciated out of all proportion to 
the time required. 


Saturday evening calls, when 
necessary, should be done by lay- 
men; so that the minister can give 
this time to getting ready for Sun- 
day. 

The time and length of the call 
depend, however, upon the callers 
and those who are called on. Few 
laymen can allow making a call 
to dominate their entire day; they 
must squeeze it into a shopping or 
marketing expedition or before or 
after a business appointment. 

In the case of the husband-and- 
wife team, the minister can suggest 
that the call be included with some 
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other activity planned away from 
home. It takes time—there’s no use 
trying to get around that—but the 
minister can show how to use 
scraps of time for this purpose. 

How do laymen get into a home? 
If they are met at the door by a 
stranger, or by one who looks upon 
all doorbell ringers with suspicion, 
the callers should say that they are 
from the church and have come to 
make a friendly call. A church 
bulletin in the hand, or some other 
religious publication, helps the per- 
son at the door to understand the 
nature of the call. 

As every minister knows, a smile 
goes a long way toward alleviating 
feelings of suspicion. But stating 
the facts is about all the caller can 
do, and ordinarily he encounters 
no difficulty in gaining admittance. 

Even persons who are difficult 
to approach will not ordinarily re- 
sist a call from the church. But, 
unfortunately, there are some who, 
for some reason or other, may re- 
sist the most carefully planned 
effort to gain admittance. That is 
their right; for after all the hqme 
is theirs. If they are not interested 
in talking to callers, and the callers 
do not feel capable of overcoming 
the obstacle, they had better erase 
it from their minds. 

The minister should assure his 
callers that under no circumstances 
should they allow such an expe- 
rience to discourage them. 

W hat shall the caller say? If he is 
a born conversationalist, that con- 
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stitutes no problem. If he does not 
meet strangers easily, there is al- 
ways the possibility that he will 
encounter one of those easy con- 
versationalists, and his fears will 
disappear. But he should be pre- 
pared for the emergency, no matter 
what the circumstances. He may 
call upon a paralytic who has lost 
the power of speech. If so, he will 
have to visit through a nurse or 
a relative. And the minister should 
warn him of this possibility. 

The nature of the person’s ill- 
ness affords an excellent spring- 
board for conversation. The caller 
should listen patiently and not try 
to match experiences with the sick 
person. The caller is there to help. 

He may well have a few pet 
topics of his own to fall back upon, 
if conversation lags. Occupations, 
children, travel, schooling, and 
mutual friendships all give good 
starting points. Sometimes a glance 
about the room reveals a reading 
habit or a hobby. 

A picture always has a story. 
The caller should let the patient 
do the talking, but always try to 
keep the conversation under con- 
trol. After all this is a church call; 
the caller represents the church and 
speaks in its name. His first pur- 
pose is to express the interest of 
the church and indicate that the 
absent member has been missed. 

Callers ought not to take sides 
in a pet peeve against the church 
or its members. This takes tact and 
calls for considerable restraint in 
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some cases. The caller cannot stop 
someone from criticizing the 
church or its program and mem. 
bers, once they make up their minds 
to it. But he can discourage it by 
refusing to join in. 

“What if I’m asked to offer a 
prayer?” laymen sometimes. ask, 
That is a very likely possibility. 
To many shut-ins prayer is im- 
portant, and that is as it should 
be. Many well people, too, want 
prayer. So the minister should pre- 
pare his people to pray in the pres- 
ence of others. First of all, he 
should assure them that they are 
not exceptions, if they find it hard 
to offer a prayer for someone else 
in their presence. He should sug- 
gest books of prayers. He should 
offer examples and possibly give 
opportunity for training and ex- 
perience. Then there are the 
Psalms. 

Callers should also go prepared 
with a New Testament with 
Psalms. They should familiarize 
themselves with the 23rd, 27th, 
121st, 130th Psalms, and New Tes- 
tament passages that have meant 
much to them. 

Above all, the minister should 
impress upon his callers that the 
main purpose of the church is to 
serve him. By helping their fellow- 
creatures they are helping him. 
When they bring a beam of light 
into a sick room or win an in- 
different member, they are doing 


‘what we are all set upon the earth 


to do—ministers and laymen alike. 
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Preaching 
THE 


CLINIC 


sermon) You Are God's Temple 


This sermon was preached to a congregation of approximately 180 during 
the time their new church was being built. The parishioners had worked 
hard and had given much for their new church. The pastor, a military 
chaplain, believes a church building program is a high point in any ministry. 

Ministers are invited to send us their sermons for appraisal. Sermon 
abstracts will be printed without the names of preachers. But comments 
by teachers of homiletics and other specialists will be identified. 

These will not be full texts. But we trust they will help to make Methodist 
ministers, long known as good preachers, into better ones.—Editors. 


1. TODAY more churches are 
being built than in any other pe- 
riod of history. They are symbols 
of faith. 

2. The true temple of God is 
not a building in itself but the faith 
of people who worship together. 
God told Solomon that the people 
would be blessed as long as the 


| tmple was a symbol of their fideli- 


ty in worship and service, but they 
would be condemned and suffer 
should they forget Jehovah God. 
Then the temple would be a sym- 
bol of their shame. 

3. Subsequent years proved the 
truth of that warning, for soon 
after the dedication of the temple, 
Solomon himself turned to other 
gods. Then his son Rehoboam in 
a selfish, tyrannical spirit made de- 
cisions that split the nation asunder. 
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The history of Israel became a 
contest between those who wor- 
shiped God and those who served 
other gods. 

Israel’s temple became a symbol 
of despair to Amos and other 
prophets who saw that God could 
not be mocked. Bribery, unjust 
ways in business, the trampling of 
the poor for the enrichment of 
the powerful and greedy—under 
these the nation crumbled. 

4. Then the disaster of the cap- 
tivities struck, and the nation that 
once had been strong in its hour 
of faith fell like a rotten melon. 
Into a foreign land its citizens 
staggered in chains, goaded by the 
whiplash of their conquerors whose 
every stroke was a reminder that 
they had forgotten God. 

5. I wonder if the church people 
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of America should not remember 
that warning in this hour. We are 
building more churches than ever. 
The faith of America has carried 
us through many storms when we 
lost faith in everything else. God 
heard our prayers and blessed us. 
6. But we must remember that 
trusting in the gods of power, 
wealth, and selfishness will not 
guarantee righteousness. _ Israel 
learned as have other civilizations 
that nations must live responsible 
lives. Today God could well say, 
“America! America! Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me!” 
Yet we realize that faith and 
righteousness cannot be legislated. 
The character of a nation depends 
on the individuals in the nation. 
Likewise, the effectiveness of the 
Church depends on the worshipers 


and their personal faith. The genius 
of the Christian Gospel is that God 
works through the individual and 


individuals, bound together by a 
common dynamic, make the 
Church. In this we see the wisdom 
of Paul when he said, “Do you not 
know that you are God's temple 
and that God’s Spirit dwells in 
you?’ 

8. The blueprint for this temple 
is the Word of God, especially the 
life of Christ who is not only our 
Savior but our great example. The 
materials of that temple are prayer, 
sacrificial living, good deeds. The 
mortar of that temple is love. 

9. What sort of temple are you? 

The personal temple of your faith 
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is the key to the effectiveness of 
the larger temple, the fellowship 
of the Church. With effective faith, 
church buildings are a symbol of 
man’s faith in God. Without faith 
the buildings resemble husks. 

10. One night I had a strange 
dream. In it I saw each Christian 
commissioned with the task of 
building a temple of his own life 
Each was given a set of blueprints 
—the Word of God, especially the 
life of Christ who is our great ideal, 
Each was given the same materials 
—24 hours a day. In the dream the 
blueprints were on paper and the 
varied materials were marble, brick, 
— and lumber. 

11. saw a woman build a 
sagt In place of the cross wasa 
mirror in which she could gaze 
with constant adoration. On the 
altar scarf were _— embroidered 
words, “Holy am I. Worship me 
myself.” Those who came to wor 
ship in her temple could not pray 
but only listen, for she did all the 
talking. 

12. There were little shrines or 
niches of special adoration. In one 
were dresses, suits, hats, and coats 
in the latest fashion. In another a 
new automobile, shiney, resplend- 
ent with chrome. In still another 
money of varying denominations 
was stacked and an adding machine 
served as judge. A table was loaded 
with a lavish meal at which she 
banqueted while the hungry wor- 
shipers looked on. Everything in 
this temple was devoted to self— 
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but God was not in the temple. 

13. In the second temple I saw 
a strange sight. The baptismal font 
had been enlarged to make a well- 
socked fish pond at which the 
builder might fish. In the places of 
religious pictures were the heads 
of animals shot in the hunt—a 
deer, a moose, game birds. The 
Bible on the lectern was replaced by 
the latest novel. In place of the altar 
there was a motion-picture screen. 
A radio and television set were 
placed in one of the shrines where 
one could gain the latest news or 
inspiring be-bop. 

14. The voice of judgment was 
found in the current baseball and 
football scores. Everything in this 
temple, which was too diversified 
to be seen at once, was devoted to 
pleasure and the absence of per- 
sonal pain. There was even a chapel 
where miniature horses raced at 
regular intervals on an oval track. 
But God was not there. 

15. Then I saw a man and 
woman who looked at their blue- 
print and said that God expected 
too much, for they led busy lives 
in the community. They were mem- 
bers of the Mystic Knights and 
Ladies of the Jackass, with its well- 
known secret rules and fellowship 
in which the predominant note 
seems to be the ability to bray and 
observe the herd instinct. 

16. Further, the husband was a 
member of a luncheon club, so he 
built a small temple with a table 
in the middle of it at which the 
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worshipers could call one another 
by their first names, eat amid great 
noise, motivated by self. 

17. His wife, not to be outdone, 
built a temple to the ladies’ club 
in which the worshipers donned 
evening dress and worship con- 
sisted of looking at one another. 
On one wall of this temple were 
pictures of the saints: Every mem- 
ber in the club. On another wall, 
pictures of devils: Every member 
of the club. For saints and devils 
depend upon who is talking and 
to whom. 

18. But when the man and 
woman looked at the blueprint 
again, they discovered that they 
had used most of God’s material 
in these other ventures and they 
had left only a few bricks, a board 
or two, and a bit of marble. But 
being community minded, they de- 
cided to build a dog house for God. 

19. Another was as_ unusual. 
The altar in this temple was a 
store counter complete with a cash 
register with musical chimes. The 
Bible was discarded for a set of 
accounting books. One sign said, 
“Baptisms today at rock-bottom 
prices. Get sprinkled for $1.98; im- 
mersed for $3.50.” 

The prayers in this temple were 
uttered for a good profit at the end 
of each month. God was pictured 
as a successful businessman who 
never showed a loss and wouldn’t 
let his worshipers get in the red. 
The note of justice was, “Every dog 
for himself.” But somehow the 
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temple didn’t measure to the blue- 
print and God wasn’t there. 

20. Another man built a glitter- 
ing temple with a series of rooms 
about it, sort of display rooms and 
chapels. In one could be seen 
several men studying a global map 
of the world with lights showing 
the progress of a flight of bombers 
over a foreign country, their arrival 
over a great city, and then the 
bombing and destruction. 

21. In another chapel was a new 
machine designed to cut off 100 
men from a mechanical operation. 
Some industrialists and _business- 
men knelt adoringly before this 
shrine. 

In another chapel was a minia- 
ture city room of a large newspaper 
where reputations were being made 
and destroyed. But throughout this 
temple there was no love—only the 
desire for power. 

22. Then another man delayed 
his building. He dug a hole for the 
foundation, but it fell in before 
he did anything further. After a 
while he got a few blocks laid, 
but he delayed so long that the 
weather destroyed much of his ma- 
terial and neighbors took the rest. 

23. Then I saw a man who fol- 
lowed the blueprints. The temple 
was sound and strong. Those who 
came to worship found inspiration 
to bear their loads. Self had been 
purified and glorified, too, in the 
thought of God. Pleasure was ex- 
perienced not only by the builder 
but by the worshipers. 
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The influence of the temple went 
throughout the community and 
even was known in distant places, 
The temple did not glorify a cash 
register, yet there was plenty of 
everything needed and one had the 
feeling of quiet efficiency. 

This temple emphasized the 
power of God and everyone who 
came felt a surge of confidence and 
optimism. God was symbolized in 
every detail of this temple, and 
men could not look at it with any- 
thing but trust and confidence. 

24. On a certain day, God came 
to inspect the buildings erected to 
his glory. He tested them with the 
fire of love, for love can be a purify- 
ing force. Love burned away every- 
thing but what resembled itself. 

25. Paul said, “For no other 
foundation can any one lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus 
COM nse 

The temple of your life—is it 
one that gives glory to God? Will 
the building of your years, the 
thoughts and dreams and acts of 
your life, the edifice of what you 
truly are survive the tests of time? 

26. As you place your faith in 
Christ and live his way of faith, 
hope, and love the temple of your 
life will be a symbol of faith, the 
basis of Christ’s fellowship in the 
Church, and a blessing to all who 
know you. The light of your life 
with the light of other Christian 
lives will someday light up the 
world for God. “For God’s temple 
is holy, and that temple you are.” 
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COMMENTS 
By Eart KeERNAHAN, minister, First 
Methodist Church, Anaheim, Calif, 


and teacher in the Southern California 
School of Theology. 


UR PREACHER begins with 

a good, straightforward, un- 
deniable, declarative point of con- 
tact. Likewise he closes strongly 
with an exhortation to place faith 
in Christ for survival, for fellow- 
ship, and to “light up the world for 
God.” The Pauline text, greatly 


enhanced by its supporting passage 
on Christ the Foundation and on 
the testing by fire, fitly concludes 
the message. 

An introduction which reaches 
the hearers and establishes a ground 
of common experience helps any 


public pronouncement. A conclu- 
sion that restates and focuses the 
burden of the sermon will aid its 
being carried home. 

The preacher who chooses his 
text wisely and uses it carefully 
has moved far in his task. For the 
Word that we call the Bible, testify- 
ing to the Word that is Christ 
Jesus, along with other relevant 
Words of human experience, are 
the stuff of God’s conversation with 
the congregation in preaching. Our 
preacher has scored heavily in the 
three departments: Introduction, 
conclusion, and presentation. 

Nor does the body of this sermon 
lack content. On the contrary, the 
basic framework suffers from an 
abundance of ideas. In particular 
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the following require examination: 

1. Contemporary churches “are 
symbols of faith.” They stand for a 
desire to worship God. 

2. Solomon’s Temple meant 
faithfulness to God and only as 
long as Israel’s fidelity continued 
could it stand. 

3. You are God’s temple and 
with Christ as foundation you will 
stand. 

4. Your faith contributes to the 
faith of the fellowship (the Church) 
and is that by which it will fall or 
stand. 

These might be the main points 
in the argument of a Gospel procla- 
mation. Our preacher does not so 
use them. For him the first two are 
introduction. The fourth is a twice 
used (4 and 7) buttressing. (3) 
This third, of course, is the whole 
purpose of the sermon. Instead of 
being skillfully inter-related and 
blended, these important ideas be- 
come blurred and confusing. 

But we must turn to the distine- 
tive stylistic feature of the message 
—the dream (10 to 18). Surely we 
have ample background for the 
homiletical use of allegory, from 
Augustine to Bunyan to Ferré, al- 
though our Lord seems to have 
preferred the parable. 

Above all, to be persuasive, a 
figure must have clarity and veri- 
similitude. It should compel the 
response, “I see what he means,” 
and the response, “I know that 
person—it’s myself.” The flat, one- 
dimensional puppets of the dream 
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make these responses very unlikely. 

The self-indulgent female (11) 
and male (13 and 14), the social 
escapists (15), the commercialist 
(19), the militarists (20), the auto- 
mationists and the loveless news- 
makers (21), the procrastinator 
(22), the Christian (23) touch us 
no more than the figures of an 
old television cartoon. 

Some small children still watch 
such cartoons. Given health, how- 
ever, they soon long for a repre- 
sentation of life which television 
cannot offer. The parables of Jesus 
contain just that life germ which no 
allegory seems able to hold. 

Presenting the social escapists 
(15), takes the most space in the 
dream and forms the most effective 
vignette. Especially telling is the 
saints (devils) according to differ- 
ing viewpoints. That happens. That 
matters. That’s art, defined as a 
rendering of the truth. We feel it. 

Unfortunately the same section 
contains two unartistic, heavy- 
handed examples of sarcasm: Refer- 
ence to “the Mystic Knights and 
Ladies of the Jackass” and the dog- 
house-for-God passage. 

These bits of sarcasm with the 
dated allusion to “be-bop” may 
simply be matters of taste. Are they, 
on the other hand, a failure to 
achieve empathy? To whom is the 
preacher addressing his message? 
He must not only speak for God 
but to the people. If he is attempt- 
ing to communicate with social 
escapists and the self-indulgent, his 
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sarcasm will convince them that he 
considers himself to be free from 
their sins. 

If we are consciously to look at 
the world through sinners’ eyes 
must we not be doubly careful of 
implying our belief in self-suf- 
ficiency? So we need to look again 
at the portrait of the Christian 
(23). Even though we are assured 
that “self had been purified and 
glorified in the thought of God,” 
we remain puzzled. 

In Christianity self may be puri. 
fied but only God is glorified. 
When we learn that in this temple 
“one had the feeling of quiet ef- 
ficiency,” we become restless. We 
turn from this individual believer 
to the collective in (5). Why does 
the preacher say, “I wonder,” con- 
cerning a scriptural warning to 
America and immediately _ state 
flatly, although somewhat ambigu- 
ously, that “the faith of America 
has carried us through many storms 
when we lost faith in everything 
else”? Surely he means to em- 
phasize the conclusion of that sec- 
tion: “Today God could well say, 
‘America! America! Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me!’” 

The heart of the sermon rings 
sound and true. It comprises a 
question and an answer. The ques- 
tion is (9): “What sort of temple 
are you building?” The answer, 
despite all suggestions given here 
for its strengthening, comes clearly: 
You are God’s temple if you accept 
Christ as your foundation. 
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* World Parish 


The Centennial Tablet: “The 
Josiah of American Methodism—” 


Asbury’s 


legacy 


to World Methodism 


RANCIS ASBURY was one of 
those truly great and in- 
fluential men whose life is not 
easily dramatized. He was never 
the spectacular “man of destiny.” 
He never took the heights by 
storm. His greatness has been an 
accumulative realization. The true 
zenith of his power was not reached 
at some point in his earthly life, 
but his star has steadily ascended 
with self-renewing light in the 
great and growing church he 
founded. Asbury is better described 
as a guiding star than a meteor. 
Duty was the key word in 
Asburys’ life. “What doth the Lord 


Fred Pierce Corson is bishop of the 
Philadelphia Area, Methodist Church. 
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require of me” was the question 
which determined his course of 
action. Day by day, without fuss, 
he did his duty. 

The measure of the man was 
often dwarfed by the manner and 
character of the work he performed. 
No needful thing was too small 
for the attention of “Wesley’s 
assistant” and American Meth- 
odism’s first general superintendent. 
He established the headquarters of 
the church in the saddle. And to 
this day there is no general head- 
quarters for American Methodism. 
Like his Master, Asbury “said,” 
then he “showed.” It was Asbury’s 
example which made his strategy 
effective. Sensing the tendency to 
make Methodism a city religion, he 
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set out at once for the wilderness. 

Francis Asbury’s journal was his 
magnum opus. In fact he wrote 
little for posterity beyond that. His 
journal remains the chief source of 
information about his life and 
work and the medium through 
which we get important glimpses 
of the conditions of his times. 

In that sense an interpretation 
of his journal is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the American phi- 
losophy of both church and state. 
Incident and overtone as they ap- 
pear in Asbury’s one literary work 
reveal the unfolding of a new 
church government, its polity, its 
theology, and its relationship to 
the needs of the day it served. 
Through it we can see how the 
providence of God operates when 
its instrument is a man wholly 
committed to God’s work. 

The vital statistics of Asbury’s 
life are not lengthy. He was born 
in Staffordshire, England, in 1745, 
converted in 1759, and _ began 
preaching at once; heard Wesley’s 
appeal at the Bristol Conference 
for volunteers for America; an- 
swered it and arrived in Philadel- 
phia in October, 1771. He preached 
his first sermon in America in St. 
George’s Church, Philadelphia, on 
Oct. 27; began at once an itinerant 
ministry; decided in 1778 to re- 
main in America; ordained a 
bishop by vote of the preachers in 
1784; founded Cokesbury College 
1794; traveled some 270,000 miles, 
preached 16,000 sermons, ordained 
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4,000 preachers, and presided over 
224 conferences. He died Mar. 31, 
1816. 

Asbury did not live a long life 
as we measure longevity today. 
Limited medical knowledge, the 
rigors of pioneer living, and the 
passion of a soul on fire for God 
made the circuit rider’s life a poor 
insurance risk. Asbury was also 
the victim of a constitutional weak- 
ness. He was not a well man, and 
his malady caused him frequent 
periods of inactivity. 

But Asbury lived “all of his life” 
for God. Every minute counted 
for something that contributed to 
the accomplishment of his life's 
purpose. And it is these positive 
and constructive qualities in 
Asbury’s life that constitute the 
true worth of his personal legacy to 
succeeding generations of Methodist 
preachers. They provide the real 
strength of our ministry, trans- 
mitted from one generation to an- 
other. His qualities of life are the 
distinctive marks which have set 
our ministry apart and given it 
character and individuality. From 
him we have inherited a ministerial 
personality. 

There are positive and distinc- 
tive qualities of Asbury’s ministerial 
life which have been bequeathed 
to us in trust, and for whose pres- 
ervation and transmission to suc- 
ceeding generations of Methodist 
preachers we are obligated. 

‘Asbury’s dedication was _ the 
earliest of his ministerial charac- 
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teristics to appear. He demon- 
strated what God can do with a life 
wholly dedicated to him. In that 
respect he shows us the way to 
be sufficient. 

His life was characterized by a 
singleness of purpose. He was a 
man of one work, by choice and 
not by circumstance. He never per- 
mitted himself to be side-tracked 
by activities which while good in 
themselves made no major con- 
tribution to the work. 

Asbury possessed or developed 
the attribute of adaptability. This 
was the distinctive characteristic 
of his pioneering. He was a de- 
termined man, but not a rigid one. 
He sensed that Methodism in 
America could not be established 
by slavishly following its pattern in 
England. But going back to one 
of Wesley’s fundamentals, he ex- 
ercised the pragmatism by which 
Methodism is still identified and 
asked: What needs to be done and 
how can it be accomplished? 

He was a worker. He lived by a 
plan which enabled him the maxi- 
mum use of his time. He was a 
living exponent of the Methodist 
admonition never to be unem- 
ployed and never to be triflingly 
employed. And he was a refutation 
of the theory that people die from 
overwork. 

Also, he was the first of the top 
Methodist leaders who did not have 
a university education. He acquired 
an education, however, superior to 
that of many university graduates 
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of his time. And he did it by utiliz- 
ing his travel time for study. His 
saddle-bags contained his library. 
Traversing America he learned 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Strange 
as it may seem, Francis Asbury 
was America’s first exponent of the 
“great book” theory of higher edu- 
cation, a system now in use in 
many American colleges. 


SBURY MADE the most of 
what he had. He had a health 
problem, and like the disciples he 
lacked formal training. But he had 
observed the first principle of suc- 
cess in God’s work. It was to be- 
gin where you are, use what you 
have, and go as far as you can. 

He was a man with a vision, not 
of ecclesiastical world empire, but 
of the kind of man God intended 
him to be. He sensed God’s ideal 
Asbury. It was to be a spiritual 
man. This became his objective. He 
would “be known in every home 
as a man of prayer.” 

Asbury was very human. He pos- 
sessed a formidable battery of 
faults. He was in many respects the 
prisoner of his age. He reflected 
the limitations of his century. He 
failed to achieve the full stature 
of his ideal. But I have purposely 
not mentioned these failings. Nega- 
tive biographies have no inspiration 
in them. Marking the flaws dis- 
figures the excellencies as well. 
“Asbury,” some might say, “wasn’t 
so great.” No, but if those who say 
this would emulate his strength, 
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they would be greater than they 
now are. 

Besides his life, with its pattern 
for the ministry, Francis Asbury 
founded and passed on to the gen- 
erations which have followed a 
church. 

Just when the inevitability of an 
independent Methodist church for 
the new world dawned upon 
Asbury, it is hard to say. The 
realization of its necessity came 
slowly. The conditions of the new 
world totally different from those 
of England, the return of the Epis- 
copal clergy to the homeland, the 
revolution establishing political in- 
dependence, the demands for a 
functioning church, the unavaila- 
bility of Mr. Wesley for decision 
along with Wesley’s own rule of 
action, which was to find a way to 
meet a need, all influenced Asbury’s 
conviction that a Methodist church 
must be organized. And circum- 
stances combined to make him its 
master-builder. 

Nothing like Asbury’s episcopal 
Methodism existed in the churches 
of his day. Nor did it in doctrine, 
discipline, and polity spring full 
orbed from his master mind. The 
church, like the idea which 
fathered it, was a slow growth. In 
a definitive sense, it began with 
the Christmas Conference in 1784 
and Asbury’s recognition of the 
preachers’ right to vote. 

That request for the validation of 
Nesley’s appointment of Asbury 
as general superintendent changed 
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the conference from a discussion 


















group into a legislative body. kf %" 
also gave the episcopacy status and!“ 
established the keystone for the the 
new church’s ecclesiastical struc | "4 
ture. The pattern became complete | “U™ 
with the writing of the constitu. of t 
tion and the adoption of the “re | 8 
strictive rules” in 1808. From tha} 
time until the present The Meth. odis 
odist Church in America has made | % ‘ 
no fundamental changes in its} “* 
doctrines, discipline, and polity—a } Pt 
tribute to Asbury’s wisdom. kial 
Francis Asbury developed epis- | | 
copal Methodism. He is responsible } 2" 
for the distinctive episcopal system dar 
of The Methodist Church both in |“ 
its definition and philosophy and | P" 
in its practical application to Meth- leg 
odist polity. He built his church 
around seven fundamental con- | 2 
cepts. The chief of these was the ad 
episcopacy. cal 
The ministry in the new church | "Y 
followed the pattern of Wesley’s. 9 
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The special feature of his ministry, 
however, was not ordination, but 
conference membership, which ob- 
ligates a preacher to go where he 
is sent and the bishop to provide 
him a place to preach. 

Asbury began before the new 
church was founded to hold an- 
nual conferences of the ministers, 
as did Wesley. But he changed their 
function. Under the constitution of 
the church they became legislative 
bodies, as well as administrative. 

The delegated General Confer- 
ence was Asbury’s own contribu- 
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tion to the Methodist conference 
system. This arrangement preserved 
the democratic features of election 
and representation and avoided the 
cumbersome and unwieldy features 
of the congregational “town meet- 
ing” system. 

The constitution of The Meth- 
odist Church was also the outcome 
of Asbury’s preparation although it 
was the work of two of Asbury’s 
preachers—Joshua Soule and Eze- 
kial Cooper. By its restrictive rules 
it preserves the episcopal system 
and the Wesley theology in its fun- 
damental nature, and safeguards 
the continuity of the church by its 
provision of checks and balances on 
legislation and administration. 

The office of presiding elder was 
also a contribution of Asbury to the 
administration of Methodism: a 
cabinet member with administra- 
tive duties designated by the Gen- 
eral Conference, the bishop’s ad- 
viser without vote and his assistant 


by the bishop’s direction. This office 
has remained appointive by the 
bishop and in that way it has re- 
tained its original value of service. 

Church membership Bishop As- 
bury made the outward and visible 
sign of the inward and spiritual 
change wrought through his evan- 
gelism. Without this provision 
Methodism would have been 
simply a passing religious move- 
ment. 

Centralization without autocracy 
was the outcome of Asbury’s epis- 
copal Methodism. Methodism’s 
most potent administrative attribute 
is still its unusual power for quick 
mobilization. Within 24 hours 
our American Methodism’s 40,000 
preachers and charges can be 
alerted for action. It is in these as- 
pects of church administration that 
Asbury made his contribution. 

Asbury, identified so closely with 
Methodist beginnings, speaks also 
to our day. 


Retail No Spirits 


The Methodists were having such a time of it with drunken preachers 
that as soon as Francis Asbury arrived in America, in 1771 as John 
Wesley’s general assistant, the first thing he did was to deliver a sermon 
on temperance. 

He continued to ride hard on his clergy to such effect that by the 
time he died a bishop, the Methodist General Conference had adopted 
a motion that no man of their cloth might retail spirits or malt liquors 
“without forfeiting this ministerial character among us.” 

It seems to have been the first effort of any sect to get the embarrass- 
ing mote out of its own eye. It also served to clear Methodist decks for 
action in the coming battles of a hundred-year-war in which most 
Christian sects were mustered against an enemy as wily as he was strong. 


—from Dreamers of the American Dream by Stewart H. Horsroox. Copyright © 
1957 by Stewart H. Holbrook; reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For ‘MRS. 


Preacher’ 


This adventure in living 


is known as “moving.” 


PREACHER should be able to 

pray, die, or move at a moment’s 
notice, it’s been said. So we figured 
the people most likely to know how 
to move in a moment would be 
parsonage wives and moving com- 
pany people. 

On talking to both we uncovered 
a few facts which made us think, 
“What’s so tough about moving? All 
you do is ...” but here’s what some 
of those who have pulled up stakes 
a few times have to say: 

The next time she moves, Mrs. 
Paul A. Duffey of Montgomery, Ala., 
plans to leave a note at the parsonage 
for the new “Mrs. Preacher.” In it 
she'll give the names of a dentist, doc- 
tor, pediatrician, veterinarian, drug- 
gist, plumber, and other oft-needed 
service and professional people. 

On a city map she will inform the 
new occupants of the parsonage as 
to the locations of her favorite grocery 
store, shopping center, department 
store, service station, bakery, and 
beauty salon. Schools in the area will 
be marked and requirements for en- 
trance noted, and the public library, 
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post office, and a dairy will be shown, 

A little “inside dope” about the 
neighbors and the name of someone 
in the church who could be called 
upon for information and help will 
also be included in the note. 

With an eye to moving day Mrs. 
William R. Guffick, Ocean Grove, 
N,J., likes to prepare one room on 
each floor for all articles to be moved. 
Here she puts cartons which the 
family has packed before the movers 
arrive, and each is marked clearly 
for the room or floor on which it 
should be placed in the new home. 

And here’s what the vice-president 
of a moving company has to say about 
packing by the family: If some of this 
is done, it helps keep costs down, but 
movers insist on packing china, silver, 
and other delicate or valuable pieces 
for which they are responsible. What's 
more these items don’t even need to 
be taken down from the shelves. 

Pictures, too, movers will take 
down and pack safely. They will also 
handle rugs and carpeting, but 
won't take down drapes, blinds, 
traverse rods, or TV antenna. 
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A practical idea, a minister’s wife 
told us, is to pack bedding yourself, 
and keep it in an available spot where 
itcan be found at the end of a long, 
hard day. 

Speaking of long, hard days, the 
moving man wanted a word on that. 
If the move is made from a home 
with more than three rooms, plan on 
two days. This will allow a day in 
which to pack and a day for the 
actual moving. 

His voice took on a pleading tone 
when he added, “And tell them to do 
something with the kids.” It seems 
that moving men piled high with 
cartons and pianos are forever trip- 
ping over interested youngsters. Over- 
anxious adults, too, can be classed as 
“under-foot” he made clear, although 
he put it nicely enough. 

Most people who have moved at all 
probably know that wardrobes need 
not be moved until the van arrives. 
Garments are placed on hangers in 
the van wardrobes. And dresser and 
buffet drawers may be packed with 
linens or other light-weight items, 
but never with heavy things—for the 
sake of the furniture itself as well 
as the mover’s back. Jewelry, valuable 
papers, or breakable items, however, 
should never be left in drawers— 
movers will not be responsible for 
them. 

Besides insufficient or incorrect ad- 
dresses, the man said, a pet peeve for 
movers is directed at people who go 
one step too far in letting the movers 
do everything. That is to say, movers 
don’t in the least mind doing a com- 
plete packing and moving job, but 
when they have to do the dishes be- 
fore they can pack them—well really! 

Besides tips on how it’s done, one 
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minister’s wife, who preferred to re- 
main anonymous, registered a com- 
plaint. “I wonder if something could 
be said about the condition in which 
a minister and his family should leave 
a parsonage when they move,” she 
wrote. “In every new charge it has 
been necessary for us to clean out all 
kinds of junk from the garage, base- 
ment, and attic—everything from 
boxes of old books to Christmas cards 
and pop bottles.” When she leaves 
a parsonage the writer of this letter 
likes to arrange to have a cleaning 
woman come in to go over the house. 

Under cover of anonymity the same 
preacher’s wife was willing to offer 
this bit of advice: “One of the hardest 
things a minister’s wife has to do in 
regard to her husband’s literature is 
to eliminate old magazines and papers 
which he is sure contain material for 
a certain sermon. Just use tact,” she 
cautioned, “and tote it away little 
by little. He'll never know the differ- 
ence. When you tell him about it 
later he'll be glad you did it.” (Tell- 
ing him about it at all, remember, is 
her idea, not ours.) 

And we thought this from a min- 
ister’s wife might be a valuable sug- 
gestion: “Think about how you look 
on arrival at your new parish. Dén’t 
wear your most practical dress, and 
don’t try to get the parsonage in order 
before Sunday. It’s you they will be 
most interested in, not your china or 
furniture.” 

These all seemed like pretty good 
ideas to us. After all, they come from 
those who have learned the hard way 
how to move the easy way. There’s 
really nothing to it at all—well, hardly 
at all. 


—MarTHA 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


Theology and Modern Literature, 
by Amos N. Wilder. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 145 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: F. Roprricx Dat, Assoct- 
ate minister, Memorial Methodist 


Church, White Plains, N.Y. 


This timely book is addressed to 
those who, standing at a significant 
frontier of modern thought, would 
examine what is happening to the 
cleavage between Christian faith and 
the modern arts. 

Such a venture is important espe- 
cially for ministers. A knowledge of 
the art forms (novels, plays, poetry, 
painting) to which people turn for 
pleasure, knowledge, and self-expres- 
sion provides significant clues for 
understanding many deep concerns, 
cherished values, inner conflicts, and 
ultimate commitments. Such under- 
standing will both indicate the direc- 
tion which preaching should take 
and open to the minister the subtle 
forces at play in his own soul. 

Wilder presents convincing evi- 
dence to show that “the cleavage be- 
tween the church and the arts is 
giving way and that a new and re- 
warding encounter between the two 
is in the making.” Christians must 
take seriously the rebuke which comes 
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from the arts that the Church has 
contributed to the meagerness and 
vitiation of spiritual life in the West. 

By witnessing to elements of the 
Christian tradition neglected by the 
Church, as well as offering clues for 
a needed reformulation of faith, 
modern art may help Christianity 
recover enough vigor to redeem both 
itself and society. 

The Church, on the other hand, 
must develop powers of “Christian 
discrimination” to “test the spirits,” 
to “discern the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” The Protestant em- 
phasis upon the wholeness of man 
and upon religion as dynamic and 
personal may in turn properly con- 
tribute vitality to the arts. 


Notable Sermons from Protestant 
Pulpits, Edited by Charles L. 
Willis. Abingdon Press. 206 pp, 
$2.95. 


Reviewer: Joun T. Gattoway, pas- 
tor, Wayne Presbyterian Church, 
Wayne, Pa. 


Why another book of sermons? 
Because we must always have books 


-of sermons if we are to know what 


our fellow ministers are preaching 
and how. He is a heedless witness 
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NEW. .-How You Can 


Live With Confidence 
In The SPACE AGE 


Your peace of mind and sometimes your faith is 
almost shattered in this age of rockets and talked- 
of-trips to the moon. 

Will Christianity stand the test of this new 
society and age? How can you strengthen your 
spiritual beliefs? Read what these authorities say: 


DISCOVERING 
LOVE 


y Lance Webb, author of 
conquering the Seven Dead- 
Sins 


the author in his 

book shows you 
ow you can develop your 
wn finest capacities and 
elp other people do the 
ame—by learning how to 
pve. If you’re missing the 
liness of loving and being 


FOUNDATIONS of the 
RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 


By Walter G. Muelder, Dean 
and Professor of Social 
Ethics, Boston University 
School of Theology 


Developing the idea of the 
responsible’ society, this 
noted authority presents a 
comprehensive survey of 
Christian social ethics. Fif- 
teen chapters discuss all 
phases of Christian ethics 
—social welfare, the world 
community, work, church- 
state relations. 304 pages. 
(AP) ... postpaid, $6.00 


A NEW MIND 
FOR A NEW AGE 


By Alan Walker, Superin- 
tendent of the Largest 
Methodist Church in Aus- 
tralia 


Christianity is still revelant 
says Alan Walker in this 
eye-opening book. What the 
present time demands is the 
total gospel brought to 
bear on the totality of life 
. a Christianity in which 
personal and social witness 
go side by side. A new 
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who does not consider well the testi- 
mony of others, and he is a self- 
righteous artist who does not seek to 
learn from the manifest skill of his 
fellow artists. 

Here are 24 notable sermons by 
notable preachers. The sermons are 
not equally notable, but they are all 
worthy of consideration. 

There are objective standards for 
judging the merit of sermons. They 
should proffer revealed truth, they 
should be relevant to the present life 
situation, and they should exhibit 
technical competence in the art of 
communication. By these standards 
most of the sermons in this book rate 
high. 

Though the sermons deal with im- 
portant issues, there is no real coming 
to grips with great theological 
themes; and there is little indication 
that the Church really has the an- 
swer to life’s deepest or most press- 
ing problems. 


The New Testament in Modern 
English, Translated by J. B. 
Phillips. Macmillan, 575 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Westry C. Davis, profes- 
sor of New Testament, Southern 
Methodist University. 


J. B. Phillips began his work of 
New Testament translation with no 
intention of publication, but in an- 
swer to parish needs. So sensational 
was his Letters to Young Churches, 
that appreciative readers urged him 
to continue the task. He acceded, and 
the remainder of the New Testament 
appeared in periodic installments be- 
tween 1953 and 1957. The complete 
work is here drawn together. 

The discovery of superior manu- 
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scripts, the fruitful results of biblical 
archeology, and the fluidity of lan. 
guage make necessary the periodic 
revision or retranslation of the Bible, 
This task, when entrusted to a se. 
lected group, is somewhat controlled, 
and the result is conservative. 

On the other hand, private transla- 
tions, lacking this control, run the 
risk of being fanciful, even preju- 
diced; but if the translator under- 
stands his task, and is equipped by 
insight, the gift of expression and 
technical training his work may be 
so fresh and vital as “to produce an 
effect equivalent to that of the author 
on his original readers.” Phillips 
possesses this understanding. 

He enters into the minds and hearts 
of the original writers and shares 
their joy and eagerness. He then 
transplants himself into the present, 
imagining how the New Testament 
writers would present their message. 

With his fidelity to the context, 
his respect for the sensibilities of 
modern English readers, his willing- 
ness to sacrifice consistency and ac- 
curacy for freshness and naturalness, 
his felicity of expression, he has made 
the New Testament live again. No- 
where is this better seen than in the 
walk to Emmaus (Luke 24:13 ff). 


Human Nature Under God (Ad- 
venture of Personality), by Oren 
H. Baker. Association Press, 316 
pp-, $4.50. 


Reviewer: Jack E. ANDERSON, pastor, 
Southside Methodist Church, ]ack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Recurring themes in present-day 
religious writings include man’s 
struggle to be a person, freedom and 
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responsibility, the I-Thou relation, 
and the contribution of psychiatry 
and religion to man’s understanding 
of himself. These themes are ap- 
proached in Human Nature Under 
God from two points of view: The 
Bible as an epic which depicts the 
development of the soul of Israel, 
and the struggle of man to become 
a person. 

The book’s basic assumption is that 
both Israel and man are confronted 
with God. Israel could not be satisfied 
to become a nation among nations. 
She was constantly reminded of her 
relation to God. Likewise, man’s 
unique distinction is his unwilling- 
ness just to develop “self.” “Under 
God” he must become a “person.” 

The book is divided in two sec- 
tions: The Soul of Israel; and Man 
the Person. While there is nothing 
strikingly new about subject or ap- 


proach both sections are presented 
in a helpful, dynamic manner. 

The Bible stories are related with 
such insight that Israel is seen in a 


new frame of reference. Individual 
chapters describe the dawning indi- 
viduality of Israel; the search for 
unity and integrity under God; and 
the crisis of captivity with insight 
and spiritual renaissance under the 
prophets. 

There is little use of the language 
of psychiatry but much of its insight. 
While this is not the existentialist 
frame of reference, there is the idea 
that freedom and responsibility are 
given by God, and that Israel achieves 
her “person” through accepting and 
using them. The first section con- 
cludes with a discussion of the basic 
insight and contribution of Christ and 
Paul. 
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With the insight one discovers ip 
reading the second section, the sig. 
nificance of the first part of the book 
is deepened. Religion and psychiatry 
are engaged in a common task: Help. 
ing man to understand himself. In 
this section, Baker discusses the 
“Seven Steps of Grace”: Confession, 
repentance, forgiveness, obedience, in- 
sight, faith, and joy. 

Human Nature Under God should 
stimulate the concerned minister to 


see what he can do about his own 
“self.” 


Christ in the New Testament, by 


Charles M. Laymon. Abingdon 
Press, 256 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: M. Francis Cnuristir, 
dean, Mount Union College, Al. 
liance, Ohio. 


This book makes no original con- 
tribution to New Testament studies, 
nor does it appear that the author 
intended such. It will be valuable to 
ministers who feel the need to re- 
fresh themselves in New Testament 
studies; interested laymen will réad 
it with appreciation because of the 
clear and readable manner in which 
Laymon communicates New Testa- 
ment scholarship of the last thirty 
years. 

The author insists that our Chris- 
tology include both the historical 
Jesus and the Christ portrayed by 
the early Church, thoughtfully in- 
terpreted and re-evaluated by each 
age. He justifiably places more em- 
phasis on the Christ concept of primi- 
tive Christianity than on the historical 


Jesus. However, his treatment of the 


historic person is well done. 


The final chapter, One Lord and 
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One Faith, whets the appetite for 
further discussion. Evidently Dr. 
Laymon faces the dilemma confront- 
ing so many of us today. He wants 
to hold fast to his hard earned and 
stanchly defended liberalism, based 
on historical studies, while recogniz- 
ing its shortcomings as a tradition. 
In this he finds many kindred spirits, 
who are not willing to substitute 
the Christ idea of the early church 
for the historic Jesus, but who also 
recognize revelation through concept 
as well as through event. 

There are minor and _ inevitable 
difficulties. One of the most apparent 
is that of communicating the tech- 
nical terminology so that it is neither 
too elementary for those trained in 
biblical study nor unintelligible to 
the interested layman. 


Handbook of Church Manage- 
ment, by William H. Leach. Pren- 
tice-Hall, $8.00. 


Reviewer: D. Movzon Mann, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Warren, 
Ark. 

Mr. Leach deals with a field which 
is a pitfall to churchmen. Perhaps 
instinctively we wish we didn’t have 
to bother with detail and procedure. 
We wish we were free to preach the 
Gospel and do our pastoral work. 

The other pitfall of detail and pro- 
cedure is to get lost in them to the 
point that the preaching and pastoral 
ministry suffers. 

Mr. Leach presents an apology for 
church management—its necessity and 
purpose. It is necessary because it has 
to do with action, and regardless of 


A. completely revised and enlarged edition of 
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@ 100 art master- 
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continental theology, action is im- 
portant. Its purpose is the fulfillment 
of the Christian call: Management, 
too, can be spiritual. 

Methodists, of all people, can ap- 
preciate Mr. Leach’s concern with 
method. Methodists, of all people, do 
not need to be sold on organization 
and method. Still, they can learn from 
this book because Mr. Leach is con- 
cerned with methods that produce 
results. He is right in reminding us 
that it is the Lord our God who 
works in all, using organization and 
procedure as a means of deepening 
the experience of the organized as 
well as accomplishing other results. 

This treatment is comprehensive. 
It should become the classic in the 
field of church management. 


They Gathered at the River: The 
Story of the Great Revivalists and 


Their Impact Upon Religion in 
America, by Bernard A. Weis- 
berger. Little, Brown and Co., 274 
pp. plus 58 pp. of “bibliographical 


comment” and notes, $5. 


Reviewer: Timotny L. Situ, His- 
tory Department, East Texas State 
College. 


Here is a stimulating and long 
overdue summary of the history of 
American revivalism, written in a 
most readable style. It employs a 
fair portion of the recent scholarly 
work on the subject, and the last one 
third, covering the careers of Dwight 
L. Moody and Billy Sunday, rests 
upon a wide selection of contem- 
porary sources as well. 

Methodists, however, will again 
find their history neglected. Though 
the author includes virtually ll 
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Methodist preachers in the category 
of “professional” promoters of re. 
vivals, he mentions by name only 
three: John N. Maffit, James Caughey, 
and John S. Inskip whom he places 
in the wrong era. 

Every good book should have a 
thought-provoking thesis. This one 
has. American revivalism, Dr. Weis. 
berger believes, grew out of the re. 
ligious and social needs of the rural 
frontier. Professional evangelists, how- 
ever, carried it into the great cities. 
Their role was not only to bridge 
the gap between country and city, 
but so to formalize the revival theory 
and technique as to empty it of what- 
ever real spiritual significance it 
once had contained. 

This thesis fits admirably the 
careers of Moody and Sunday, where 
Weisberger is most at home with the 
sources. These two spellbinders in- 
fluenced principally Protestants born 
and reared in the countryside, and 
only recently transplanted to the city. 

Their audiences needed not so 
much assurance of “election” from an 
otherwise angry God as reassurance 
that the old-time religion stood firm 
in a world of change. Hence the im- 
mense emotional appeal of Moody’s 
preaching, which ignored the social 
and intellectual issues of the new day. 

The forced application of this 
thesis to the period before the Civil 
War, however, requires searching 
criticism. Factual errors are numer- 
ous. The frontier point of view dis- 
torts judgment of those aspects of 
revivalism which were indigenous to 
city life. Major revivalist ideas like 


‘perfectionism and millennialism do 


not interest Dr. Weisberger at all. 
And, like his teacher Avery Craven, 
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“A thousand leagues out of the class 
of the typical encyclopedia of ser- 
mon illustrations.”—ROBERT E. LUC- 
cock 


A 
SECOND 
Reader’s 

Notebook 


By GERALD KENNEDY 


Another anthology of wisdom, 
thought and humor drawn from 
Bishop Kennedy’s wide and varied 
reading. From current fiction and 
biography to philosophy and poetry 
he has culled the most interesting 
and lively quotations. 


Under 420 headings are many hun- 
dreds of entries, containing short 
statements from famous people, ob- 
servations, episodes, etc. Bishop Ken- 
nedy draws deftly from such diverse 
sources as St. Augustine and Steve 
Allen, Halford Luccock and J. D. 
Salinger. Some of the topics: Adoles- 
cence, Banking, Controversy, Fun, 
Style, Vocation, Worship. 


As before, ministers and other public 
speakers will find here a rich source 
of unusual, pertinent and usable il- 
lustrations. 


$4.95 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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| revivalist 


he considers the antislavery move. 
ment pointless and, hence, revivalism’s 
contribution to it unimportant. 

Thus Dr. Weisberger dismisses in 
one curt paragraph the urban re 
vival of 1858, which I had thought 
a decisive expression of mid-century 
American Christianity. He devotes 
only four sharply critical pages to the 
contribution to humani- 
tarian crusades in that period. And 
he repeatedly departs from his own 
self-imposed limitations of scope to 
discuss at length the careers of pas- 
tor-educators like Jonathan Edwards, 
Timothy Dwight, Lyman Beecher, 
and Leonard Bacon. 

The book loses nothing in interest 
because of these matters, but it does 
suffer in accuracy. 


Dynamics of Christian Adult Edu- 
cation, by Robert S. Clemmons, 
Abingdon Press, 143 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: NeEwMan S. Cryer, Jr. 
managing editor, THE New Curis- 
TIAN ADVOCATE. 


There may be truth in the old 
bromide about not being able to teach 
an old dog new tricks, but it falls flat 
when you apply it to people. Robert 
Clemmons makes it perfectly clear 
that he believes adults are never too 
old to learn. And we are seeing, 
according to him, a new era in Chris 
tian adult education. 

He talks about this new era and 
the issues to be faced in his opening 
chapter; its underlying theory and 
theology seem sound as well as prac- 
tical. 

Christian adult education has the 
problem of communicating a way of 
life, of relationships with God and 
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between persons, of discipline and | 


commitment and becoming mature 
Christians. But these also represent 
possibilities for better adult education 
in the new era. Barriers to commu- 
nication are discussed toward the end 
of the volume. 

Above all, this is a practical book 
in the best sense of the term. It ex- 
plores the dynamics of participation 
and of relationships between person 
and person as they bear on Christian 
education of adults. Within this 
framework, this new book explains 
methods of group work and their pos- 
sibilities and hazards. They include 
role playing, complacency shock, 
sociodrama, and others. 

At the end of each chapter, there 
is a practical list of projects for study 
and action and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. The author reveals wide ex- 
perience and wide reading. 

I am enthusiastic about the oppor- 
tunity for using this book in my own 
adult class, and I believe pastors could 
spur more fruitful adult education 
in their own churches by giving it a 
reading and helping their class lead- 
ers to do the same. 


Modern Literature and the Re- 
ligious Frontier, by Nathan A. 
Scott, Jr. Harper & Bros., 138 pp., 
$2.50. 

Reviewer: Wooprow A. GetrR, di- 
rector of information and publica- 
tions, Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, The Methodist 
Church. 


All kinds of mischief has stemmed 
from Archibald MacLeish’s words, 
“A poem should not mean but be.” 
If this dogma is accepted, the task 
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Ministry 
and Priesthood 


T. W. Manson, amidst the current 
controversies on the nature of the 
ministry, has written two timely es- 
says. The first pictures Jesus’ min- 
istry as the pattern of the church’s 
task today. The second shows how the 
doctrine of the ministry is related 
to the doctrine of the priesthood of 


believers. $1.50 


The Mystery of 
the Lord’s Supper 


Rosert Bruce’s five sermons, 
preached in the Kirk of Edinburgh in 
1589, contain the very marrow of the 
sacramental tradition in the Church 
of Scotland. “An essential and unfor- 
gettable part of my theological diet.” 


—Thomas F. Torrance. $3.75 


Stewardship in 
the New Testament 
Church 


Hotmes Rotston. This revised ‘edi- 
tion shows stewardship principles of 
the early church and applies them to 
today. The 11 studies are excellent for 
adult groups as well as seminary 
classes. “A valuable guide for Chris- 
tian action today.”—Harvard Divinity 


School Bulletin. Paper, $1.50 
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of the literary critic is so circum. 
scribed that he might as well drive a 
taxi or do some other useful work 
for a living. Because the meanings 


| that matter are so often not subjected 


to the critic’s probing and evaluation, 
a crisis has arisen in contemporary 


| criticism. 


In Modern Literature and the Re- 
ligious Frontier, Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 
examines the nature of this crisis and 
suggests a way out of it. We must 
rid ourselves of the superficial as. 


| sumption that a poem or a novel is 
| “merely a structure of language.” 


We must understand the work of 


| poets, novelists, and dramatists in 
| terms of basic beliefs, loyalties, and 


intentions of the artists. We must 
decipher a work in a fashion that 
will “reveal the ultimate concern 
it implies.” 

This means that literary criticism 


| must be theological. The Christian 
| critic’s great effort must be to recon- 


cile modern arts and the Church so 
that each will speak to the other for 
a renewal and deepening of both, 
creatively for our time. 


Sermons on Genesis, by Harold 
A. Bosley. Harper & Bros., 206 pp., 
$3.75. 


Reviewer: Roserr Wuire Kirx- 
PATRICK, Professor, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


These twenty stimulating sermons 
are marked (the evident desire of 
the author that they be intensely prac- 
tical) by their reflection of Genesis 
as a book of “beginnings” rather than 


‘necessarily “normative,” and by a 


thoroughgoing application of the 
documentary approach to the biblical 
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material which is under considera- 
tion in this volume. 

Since the writer presents these as 
“teaching sermons” designed “to 
make Genesis come alive,” one might 
reasonably expect them to deal more 
with the actual content of Genesis 
than does a considerable proportion 
of the sermons. 

While approximately half the 
sermons are developed in terms of 
Genesis, the other half are content 
merely to employ material from 
Genesis in their introductions. In 
their development, they bear such 
scant specific relationship to Genesis 
that it is doubtful whether the aver- 
age reader, lacking the introduction, 
would be able to ascertain on what 
book of the Bible they were based. 

For instance, this occurs repeatedly 
in the first ten sermons alone. In the 
two sermons on “Abraham” and 
“Lot,” there are only three direct 
references to each individual follow- 
ing the respective introductions. After 
the introduction of “Fatal Delusion,” 
only one sentence in the remainder 
of the sermon has direct reference to 
the biblical basis. As for the sermon 
on “Jacob,” there is no reference to 
him at all after the introduction to 
the sermon. 

This is not necessarily to reject such 
sermons, but it is to say that “to 
make Genesis come alive,” and to 
develop, with scant regard to Genesis 
certain truths found therein, are two 
things quite different. 

For those who wish a collection of 
sermons engagingly written, practical, 
and thought-provoking, and who do 
not insist that those sermons be on 
Genesis, this will prove a welcome 
volume. 
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PREACHING 
and PASTORAL 
AID SERIES 


Books that have helped working 
ministers everywhere through the 
years—reprinted in inexpensive, 
quality paperback format. The 
series will cover every phase of 
your ministry. Here are the first 
four: 


KEEPING YOUR CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS 
W. AUSTIN BRODIE. How to 
prepare, produce and place 
church news items for the press. 
$1.25 


A MINISTER’S OBSTACLES 
RALPH G. TURNBULL. How 
to meet and overcome tempta- 
tions peculiar to the ministry. 


$1.25 
YOU CAN PRPACH! 
Building and Delivering the 
Sermon ; 
G. RAY JORDAN. How to se- 
lect topics and texts, and build 
them into successful sermons. 
$1.75 


PASTORAL PROBLEMS 
W. B. RILEY. A practical hand- 
book on every kind of task the 


minister faces. $1.50 


At your bookstore 
Leap, FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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Mostly 
for 


Methodists 


While most books noted in these 
columns would be meaningful and 
helpful for ministers of all denomi- 
nations, there are some of special and 
particular interest to Methodists. 
During 1958, The Methodist Publish- 


ing House distributed eight new 
books and three reprints in these 
categories. 


First Frontier Bishop, by Worth 
Marion Tippy (208 pp., $3.50), is the 
account of colorful Bishop Robert R. 
Roberts, told before the backdrop of 
contrasts and changes in a growing 
country. 


Inside Methodist Union, by 
James H. Straughn ($3), is full of 
little-known facts about the turbulent 
years that brought unification of 
three Methodist churches in America. 
The Long Road to Methodist 
Union, by John M. Moore ($3), is 
a reprint of an important book that 
merits re-reading in these days. 


Christian Perfection and Ameri- 
can Methodism, by John L. Peters 
(252 pp., $4), was first published in 
1956. It is an eye-opening discussion 
of the famed Wesleyan doctrine—its 
development and deviations. 
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Here’s the Pastor’s Manual for 
Pre-marital Counseling (144 pp, 
$1.50), which is designed for engaged 
couples to use when conferring with 
the pastor. And In Holy Matrimony 
(143 pp., $1.00), also for engaged 
couples, explains the Methodist cere. 
mony and offers valuable helps in ar. 
ranging weddings. 


Church Membership in the 
Methodist Tradition, by Frederick 
A. Norwood (141 pp., $2.75), shows 
clearly that ideas of church member- 
ship have changed greatly since the 
days of the Wesleys. Here are sugges- 
tions for maintaining the spiritual 
lives of the members. 
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What John Wesley and the early 
Methodists believed and practiced is 
revealed in The Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in Early Meth- 
odism, by John C. Bowmer (244 
pp., $3), printed in England and im- 
ported by The Methodist Publishing 
House. The growing strength of sac- 
ramentalism ‘ia modern Methodism 
adds particular interest to this book. 













Wesley’s Prayers and Praises, 
edited by J. Alan Kay (194 pp. 
$3.50), an import, is a selection of 
little-known hymns by Charles Wesley 
(with a few by John) arranged help- 
fully for use in private devotions. 









John Wesley Among the Phy- 
sicians, by A. Wesley Hill (135 pp., 
$2) an import, shows how Meth- 
odism’s founder did much to release 
medicine from the deadening in- 
fluence of medieval scholasticism, and 
to return it to the experimental basis 
that characterized primitive medicine, 
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What Divides Protestants Today, | 


by Hugh T. Kerr. Association Press 
(Reflection Book), 127 pp., 50 


cents. Packs many facts into small | 


space. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls, by J. M. | 
Allegro. Penguin Books, 208 pp., | 


85 cents. A concise summary. 


Fallacies About 


— 


of a 1938 edition. 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus | 
S. Stewart. | 
Abingdon Press, 192 pp., $1.50. A | 


Christ, by 


James 
short textbook. 


An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Meridian (Living Age Books), 224 
pp., $1.25. New preface by the 


author. 


Religion Without Revelation, by 
Julian Huxley. New American 
Lib. (Mentor Book), 222 pp., 50 
cents. Apology for a humanistic 
faith. 


The Kingdom of God, by John 
Bright. Abingdon Press, 288 pp., 
$1.25. The biblical concept and its 
meaning for the Church. 


Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, by 
Oscar Cullman; Trans. Floyd V. 


Filson. Meridian (Living Age 
Books), 252 pp., $1.35. 
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the | 

hristian Faith, by Donald O. | 
Soper. Alec R. Allenson (Wyvern | 
Books), 128 pp., 65 cents. Reprint | 
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TUNED 
HANDBELLS 


The thrilling sound of Petit and 
Fritsen handbells is being heard in 
more and more American church- 
es. Members of your church too 
will be inspired by the beauty of 
this traditional art. Since musical 
training is not necessary, every- 
one can participate. 

Petit and Fritsen handbells are 
cast and tuned by master crafts- 
men in Holland, at the world’s 
oldest and largest bell foundry. 
Cost is reasonable, delivery time 
short. Sturdy new carrying case is 
available for convenience and 
protection. 


"Your bells sound magnificent, and 
I could not be more pleased,” says Mr. 
Richard Thomasson 

of the Belmont 

Methodist Church in 

Nashville. 


For information write 
U.S. Branch Office 
Box 427, Evanston, Ill. 


PETIT & FRITSEN 


Aarle-Rixtel, Holland 


A 
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NEWS and trends 


POPE’S UNITY PROPOSAL BRINGS VARIED REACTION 


With a somewhat obscure an- 
nouncement of a 1961 ecumenical 
council, Pope John XXIII stirred up 
quite a flurry among Protestants who, 
judging from the number and fervor 
of their pronouncements, would like 
to be invited. 

They don’t quite see the Pope un- 
seating himself as “supreme ruler of 
all Christians,” but they are willing 
to hear what he has to say. World 
Council’s W. A. Visser ’t Hooft said: 
“The question is how ecumenical will 
the council be in composition and in 
spirit?” 

Potentially the largest gathering of 
ecclesiastics in history, the council is 
given the avowed purpose of seeking 
unity with other Christian commu- 
nities. What is meant is a question. 
Is it Eastern Orthodoxy, which broke 
with Rome in 1054? Or “lands where 
the spiritual and divine order is 
weakened,” such as China? Or rebels 
such as Old Catholics, who for years 
have hammered away at the dogma of 
infallibility and, like the Eastern 
Church, are comfortably established 
in the fold of the World Council of 
Churches? Or, Protestants? 

Those wise to Roman Catholic 
obliquity doubt that a new break- 
through is at hand. It is at best, most 
say, appeal for return of Eastern 
Christians. 

It is not accurate to call the coun- 
cil ecumenical, says Prof. Jacques 
Courvoisier of the University of 
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Geneva, adding that it would seem 
strange for bishops to accept an in- 
vitation that involves failure to recog. 
nize the validity of their orders. 

Protestants should be wary in ac- 
cepting any bid of the Pope, said 
Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord. 

“The Roman church declares that 
it alone embodies Christian truth and 
that the Church is infallible. . . . Re. 
form requires one indispensable con- 
dition—the admission of error and 
failure.” 

Retired Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of 
St. Louis sees the bid as prompted by 
desire to unite all Christian bodies 
against the threat of Communism, 
which seemingly wishes to wipe out 
the Roman Catholic Church and or- 
ganize the Eastern churches under 
the Moscow patriarchate. He noted 
Catholic-Protestant unity in India, 
where Hinduism threatens both. 

Most observers feel that chief serv- 
ice of a council would be repeal of 
the doctrine of papal infallibility, 
which had its aegis in the last coun- 
cil in 1869. This was considered the 
church’s answer to Protestantism and 
not one likely to change now. 

This moderate view is shared by 
the Ecumenical patriarch of Istanbul, 
and the Athens paper Kathimerini 
intimates that a unity could be 
achieved if deeds were substituted for 
words, if for example the Holy See 
would take part in the extensive social 


work of World Council of Churches. 
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Prof. Hamilcar Alivisatos, promi- 
nent Orthodox theologian, said the 
council has no ecumenical meaning 
from the theological point of view, 
but it reminds both Catholics and 
Orthodox that it is time to discuss 
their differences. The Rev. Nikhail 
Abdel Messih, secretary of the Coptic 
patriarchate, which claims to be the 
oldest and first Christian church, said 
“| doubt it would work out because 
of major differences .. .” 

Martin Niemoller believes the call 
to ecumenicity to be an effort to get 
the Eastern churches away from the 
World Council and doubts if it will 
work—rather the Vatican might be 
helped to break its isolation. 

The WCC executive committee has 
proposed as “fruitful first steps” unity 
against anti-Christian forces, help to 
refugees and under-developed coun- 
tries, and other practical measures. 

Msgr. William McDonald, rector of 
Catholic University of America, noted 
that the climate of opinion today is 
favorable to unity. 

The Rev. Laurence McGinley, presi- 
dent of Fordham University, warned 
Catholics against “imprudent zeal, 
smugness, and indifference in seek- 
ing unity and it “cannot be viewed as 
achieving fulness which is somehow 
lacking to the church, but rather as 
a communication of her own gracious 
plentitude to those who return to 
her.” 

Vatican Radio said that an Ecu- 
menical Council would mean meeting 
Protestants halfway and extending 
the hand of unity; while Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican newspaper in dis- 
cussing basic disagreements, said: 
“The ecumenical movement must 
make this disagreement cease. It is 
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certainly possible, because unity is 
wanted by Christ and because Prot- 
estantism, which denies infallibility, 
can modify its positions. The Catholic 
Church cannot make _ substantial 
changes... .” 

At the Pope’s announcement, 
Anglican archbishops in Capetown 
and central Africa were enthusiastic; 
French Roman Catholics, taken by 
surprise, were jubilant; but the 
Federation of French Protestants was 
reserved. 

Russian Orthodoxy in America 
holds that an ecumenical council is 
supreme authority in matters of faith 
and morals but that Rome changed 
this by subordinating the council to 
the Pope. It added that it cannot take 
part under present circumstances. 

Spokesmen of the Jewish religion 
hail the council but do not think 
= will be included. 


aptist Messenger: 


“Baptists do~ 
not have the slightest interest.” Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals: 


“The favorable attitude of liberal 
Protestantism . . . fails the great Prot- 
estant public.” 

Dr. Edwin Dakilberg of St. Louis, ‘ 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, said “Any movement 
toward unity cannot be looked upon 
by Protestants as separated Christians 
returning to the Church of Rome.” 
Bishop Lichtenberger, new head of 
the Episcopal Church declared: 
“, .. unity among Christians cannot 
be based on the premise that one 
group must yield completely to an- 
other.” Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, execu- 
tive secretary Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, added that Protestants would 
be disappointed if their role is to be 
that of observers only. 
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Shortly after unification of The 
Methodist Church in 1939, Methodism 
began to grow and expand as never 
before. By 1957, membership had 
mushroomed from seven to ten mil- 
lion, and pastoral charges had _ in- 
creased faster than the Church was 
able to supply pastors to fill pulpits. 

This growth was hoped for and, 
to some, was expected. But no one 
looked for such a growth in mem- 
bership while the number of Meth- 
odism’s effective ministers was sharply 
declining. 

In an 18-year period since unifica- 
tion (1939 to 1957), The Methodist 
Church sustained a decline of 853 
effective ministers, a 4.6 per cent loss 
in the number of appointed pastors. 

According to a survey prepared by 
Dr. Frederick A. Shippey, professor 
of sociology and director of research 
at Drew University, the North Cen- 
tral, Northeastern, South Central, 
and Central Jurisdictions reported 
notable losses in appointed pastors, 
Only the Southeastern and Western 
jurisdictions registered gains. 

Dr. Shippey’s report was prepared 
for the General Conference Commis- 
sion for Study and Action on the 
Jurisdictional System. 

Summarized exclusively for THE 
New Curistran Apvocate, the re- 
port pointed out that in 1957 there 
were only 17,522 effective ministers 
to serve Methodism’s 24,081 pastoral 
charges, which had increased in num- 
ber by 2,834 since unification. And 
yet, not all of those ordained were 
available for appointment. Every year 
some 2,000 or more ministers serve 
under special appointment or obtain 
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SOME 2,000 PASTORS LEAVE PULPITS ANNUALLY 




























sabbatical leave, “leaving thousands of : 
pulpits to be occupied by approved naa 
supply pastors.” * 
In comparison to the declining vl 
trend of effective ministers, approved a 
supplies doubled in the 18-year pe. Bra 
riod following unification, with all his 
regions reporting increases. Supply } , 
pastors increased from 3,448 to 6,716, a 
South Central’s supply _ pastors J 
doubled in numerical strength while | \¢. 
those within the Southeastern juris- Co 
diction tripled. North Central and | g, 
Northeastern both gained over 60 per Jul 
cent and Western and Central grew a 
38.7 and 25.5 per cent respectively. ; 
Obviously, many additional supply }  ¢, 
pastors had to be recruited before | 
their graduation from theological 1 
schools in order to provide a ministry | ¢ 
to the thousands of additional | 5 
churches, said the report. “This prac- \ 
tical solution leaves unresolved the . 
mystery of remarkable denominational * 
growth, accompanied by a decline in 
effective ministers.” h 
On the other hand, trends in min- r 
isterial support are bright. Dr. ; 
Shippey’s report shows an upward 
rise in the gross amounts paid for 





ministers and associate pastors since 
unification. In 1940 the figure for 
the whole church totaled $36,169,245. 
By 1957 the amount had trebled, 
reaching $107,438,889, a gain of 197 
per cent. 

Among the jurisdictions, perform- 
ance varied noticeably, said Dr. 
Shippey, “Prosperity is everywhere.” 
Central, North Central and North- 
eastern had doubled in total min- 
isterial support; the others practically 
tripled. 
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1959 Conference Schedule 


Several changes have been an- 
nounced in the 1959 Spring Annual 
Conference schedule compiled for 
the Council of Bishops. [see Feb- 
ruary, 1959, pages 112-113.] 

The death of Bishop John W. 
Branscomb and the assignment of 
his administrative duties to Bishops 
Arthur J. Moore and Roy H. Short 
has caused changes in the Florida 
and Cuba Conference plans. Bishop 
Moore will preside over the Florida 
Conference June 3-7, and Bishop 
Short over the Cuba Conference on 
July 2-5 instead of June 23-26 as origi- 
nally scheduled. 

Date changes have been made as 
follows: 

Central Texas Conference, June 9- 
12 instead of June 12-15; North Texas 
Conference, June 2-5 instead of June 
5-8; Northwest Texas Conference, 
May 26-29 instead of May 28-June 1; 
and Rocky Mountain, June 11-16 in- 
stead of June 12-16. 

Changes in meeting place have 
been made in two Conferences. The 
Nebraska Conference will hold its 
session on June 8-12 at Grand Island 
instead of Omaha, and the West Wis- 
consin Conference meeting will take 
place at Madison on June 10-14 in- 
stead of Platteville as originally sched- 
uled. The dates remain the same 
for both annual conference sessions. 


Emory Gets Fellowships 


Three graduate fellowships for the 
study of Old Testament religion have 
been granted to Emory University at 
Atlanta, Ga., by the U.S. Office of 
Education under Title Four of the 
1958 National Defense Education Act. 
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Subjects which the fellows at 
Emory will pursue include Old Tes- 
tament languages, literature and his- 
tory, archaeology, textual criticism, 
exegesis and religion. 


WCC Picks Buenos Aires 


Plans to hold its meeting in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, have been an- 
nounced by the World Council of 
Churches Executive Committee. The 
event, scheduled for February 8-12, 
1960, will mark the first time that 
any of the council’s deliberative 
bodies has met in Latin America. 

Hope that the meeting will lead 
to a better understanding of the 
ecumenical movement was expressed 
by Methodist Bishop Sante Uberto 
Barbieri. 





... of Interest to Pastors 


Aprit 13-15—Ohio Area Pastoral Care Re- 
treat, Granville, Ohio. 

Apri, 13-17—Workshop for Directors and 
Ministers of Evangelism, Nashville, Tenn. 

Aprit 21—Semi-Annual Meeting, Commis- 
sion on Chaplains, Washington, D.C. 

Aprit 24-25—Conference on 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

June 8-Juty 19—Perkins School of The- 
ology Approved Supply Pastors’ School, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 

June 13-20—Fourth National Methodist 
Drama Workshop, Scarritt, Nashville. + 

JUNE 15-19—North Alabama Pastors’ 
School, Birmingham (Ala.) Southern College, 
Birmingham. 

June 15-Juty 10—New Orleans Area Ap- 
proved Supply Pastors’ School, Waveland, 
Miss. 

June 15-19—North Conway Institute on 
Alcohol and Alcoholism, North Conway, N.H. 

June 15-22—-Furloughed Missionary Con- 
ference, Greencastle, Ind. 

June 22-Juty 17—Westminster Approved 
Supply Pastors’ School, Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

June 22-25—Texas Pastors’ School, South- 
western University, Georgetown. 

June 22-26—Ocean Grove Pastors’ School, 
North End Hotel, Ocean Grove, N.J. 

June 22-26—Troy Conference Pastors’ 
School, Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vt. 
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Church Builders Told Must 
Plan Better Use of Space 


The concept of space subtly per- 
vaded this year’s National Church 
Architecture Conference as _ nearly 
1,500 architects, ministers, and con- 
sultants swarmed to Los Angeles for 
meetings, exhibits, and tours of 
churches in the area. 

Reference was not to the space to 
be encountered on some future flight 
to Venus, but to the space on the 
earth, where in the next 10 years an 
average of 6,000 churches may be 
built annually. Close to one billion 
dollars may be spent this year. A big 
question for the conference was, “how 
shall the church best use space?” 

This was the 20th annual confer- 
ence sponsored jointly by the Church 
Architectural Guild and the Depart- 
ment of Church Building of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Exhibits and workshops at the con- 
ference clearly indicated a continued 
trend toward contemporary designs 
in church architecture. 

“Because one of the objects of new 
church architecture is to attract visi- 
tors who may eventually become wor- 
shippers, even the most conservative 
denominations are going in for pro- 
gressive design,’ said the Rev. 
Edward S. Frey, executive director of 
the Department of Church Architec- 
ture, United Lutheran Church in 
America. Only one or two out of 
every 100 new churches now follow 
traditional forms, he observed. 

This year’s conference, as others 
of recent years, sought to get closer 
to fundamentals and spent less time 
answering purely architectural ques- 
tions, Mr. Frey stated. 
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One of the most challenging notes 
concerning the current renaissance of 
church building was struck by the 
Rev. Robert W. Spike, program sec. 
retary for the Board of Home Mis. 
sions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. He called attention to 
“preoccupation of the last century 
with religious feeling” and “overly 
rationalized programs of worship.” 

But the two facts that impress him 
most about worship today, said Mr. 
Spike, are “that the past decade has 
seen the beginning development of 
liturgical consensus not possible since 
the 16th century” and “that American 
church buildings are infinitely more 
meaningful architecturally in their ex- 
teriors than in their interior meeting 
rooms for worship.” 


Custom Studios 
Methodists H. Walter Damon (right), 
Youngstown, Ohio, president, and 
Harold L. Wagoner (left), Philadel- 
phia, past president of the Church 
Architectural Guild stand by awara- 
winning wood carving of Madonna 
and Child during the recent National 
Church Architecture conference. 
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Dean Thomas K. Fitz Patrick, of 
the University of Virginia School of 
Architecture at Charlottesville, ex- 
plored the status of the urban church 
in present-day cities. He decried the 
church’s tendency to “abdicate its role 
in the great drama of man’s activity 
in the city.” 

“What a wonderful experience it 
would be,” he continued, “if the 
church center could be the focus for 
a pilgrimage into the city every Sun- 
day.” 

Miss Lois Blankenship, children’s 
work director of the American Bap- 
tist Convention’s board of education, 
urged building for the decade 1970- 
1980, which promises to nearly double 
the birthrate of the 1940-1950 period. 
“Adequate space invites constructive, 


RNS Photo 
Retired Rear Admiral Jack Bowling 
of Philadelphia, an Episcopalian, 
shows off the five-piece silver com- 
munion set he designed and made. 
It won him first place in a native 
church crafts contest, a feature of the 
1959 National Church Architecture 
Conference held in Los Angeles. 
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creative work,” she told delegates. 

Looking to the future, outgoing 
Guild president Harold E. Wagoner, 
a Methodist, predicted that in the 
next 25 years we will see more 
churches which “look like churches,” 
modern (contemporary) church 
architecture will really come into its 
own, and the family emphasis in 
churches will set changed patterns for 
architecture. 

H. Walter Damon, architect of 
Youngstown, Ohio, was elected new 
president of the Church Architec- 
tural Guild of America. He is a 
Methodist. The 1960 conference is 


scheduled for Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serve Americans Overseas 


Protestants are increasing their 
work among Americans overseas, re- 
ports Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, execu- 
tive director of the National Council 
of Churches’ Department of Overseas 
Union Churches. The Department 
now serves 87 overseas churches, 69 
of which are organized union 
churches, 49 with full-time pastors. 

“There are one million Americans 
living overseas, not including an- 
other million men and women in our 
armed forces and American tourists 
in every corner of the world,” Dr. 
Barstow stated. 

Two new union churches were 
organized in 1958—in Seoul, Korea, 
and New Delhi, India. And two 
Methodists were among nine min- 
isters who left U.S. pastorates last 
year to serve union churches—the 
Rev. James B. Palmer of Butler, Wis., 
now in La Paz, Bolivia, and the Rev. 
William A. Studwell of Pound Ridge, 
N.Y., serving the New Delhi church. 
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Church Has Right to Speak 


The right of church groups to speak 
out vigorously on the controversial is- 
sues of race, bomb tests, and disarma- 
ment was asserted by the Rev. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg before 450 denomina- 
tional leaders in Hartford, Conn. 

The president of the National 
Council of Churches, speaking during 
a two-day meeting of the Council’s 
General Board, reminded that “Jesus 
never hesitated to meet personal and 
public issues head on.” 

The Board itself adopted a state- 
ment, called the Hartford Appeal, in 
answer to wide protest against the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference 
for taking a stand favoring U.S. recog- 
nition and UN admission for Red 
China. 

NCC leaders pointed out that, 
while the November Study Confer- 
ence was sponsored by a council de- 
partment, delegates made it clear they 
spoke only for themselves and not 
for the council nor any constituent 
church. 

The board said it reiterated “our 
loyalty to the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our opposition 
to atheistic Communism,” but 
strongly defended “the right of the 
citizen of whatever race or creed, and 
of any peaceable organization he 
chooses to form or join, to discuss 
freely and to express judgments, with- 
out exposure to attacks upon motive 
or integrity for daring to exercise the 
right to do so.” 


Back Rhodesian Citizens 


The Methodist Church of Southern 
Rhodesia is opposing independence 
for the Central African Federation 
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until a majority of the inhabitants are 
in favor of the new state. 

Half of the church’s governing body 
are Negroes, and according to the 
Southern Rhodesia radio the Method. 
ist Church is “held in great authority 
by Rhodesian Negroes.” 


Win Foundation Awards 

A public address, “For God and 
Country” has won $1,000 and a 
George Washington honor medal for 
the Rev. Feltham S. James of the 
Bethel Methodist Church, Charleston, 
Sx. 

Mr. James was one of two top 
award winners in the Freedoms 
Foundation 1958 competition. 

Another Methodist, Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, chaplain of the US, 
Senate, was cited for an editorial in 
his syndicated column, “A Street to 
Shun.” 

The Upper Room Radio-TV Parish 
also was given recognition in the mis- 
cellaneous spiritual values group. 

Dr. Harry W. Campbell, First 
Church Attica, Ind., who has received 
three citations for preaching excel- 
lence from The Churchman Maga- 
zine, won a foundation cash prize and 
medal for his sermon “The Right of 
the Rank and File.” 


Malayans Study Merger 


The Methodist Church in Malaya 
is studying the possibility of organic 
merger with other Protestant denomi- 
nations. The Malaya Annual Confer- 
ence, one of two in the nation, has 
named a “Faith and Order Commis- 
sion” to meet with other Protestant § 
groups this year to discuss church ~ 
unity. 
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National Church 
Architectural 


Award Winners 
for 1959 


Methodist Churches won 
three of 18 awards for archi- 
tectural excellence given 
during the National Church 
Architecture Conference in 
Los Angeles in February. 


The design of the Holman Methodist 
Church, Los Angeles, won an award for 
churches seating over 250. (Laxer Photo.) 


The First Methodist Church 
of Bothell, Wash., whose 
members look out on a garden 
backdrop, was high for 
churches seating under 250. 


The $386,000 education unit of Christ Methodist Church in Memphis, Tenn., 
took third place honors in the judging for religious education buidlings. 











Leadership Vital in Africa 


The fate of freedom for the African 
Negro depends on the speed with 
which the church, school and creative 
forces can educate leaders for the new 
countries in the opinion of Bishop 
Charles W. Brashares just returned 
from a two-month visit to Africa. 

“The church, the school and the 
creative forces are in a race to train 
the leaders of these nations before 
they become free,” the bishop said. 
“There is no doubt but that all of 
Africa is going to be free.” 

He warned, however, that just how 
long the people of the “dark con- 
tinent” will remain free depends on 
who wins the race now going on be- 
tween the forces of freedom and 
forces of Christianity and education. 

He asserted that if adequate and 
responsible leaders cannot be trained 
fast enough, free countries will de- 
stroy themselves and revert back to 
a status of servitude. He warned of 
the possibilities of dictatorships. 

In Liberia, he found a renewal of 
interest in freedom as a result of what 
has happened in Ghana, and said 
“If I were an American Negro I 
think I would go to Liberia because 
of the opportunities available there.” 

The people in Ghana are enthusi- 
astic about their newly won freedom, 
but are beginning to wonder about 
their liberty under Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah and are fearful 
they might find more slavery than 
liberty in the future. 

The bishop said he felt the Belgian 
government in the Congo was doing 
by far the best job to prepare the 
blackman for freedom. 

Elsewhere in Africa he said he 
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found the situation tense and any. 
thing could happen. 

“People all over Africa are talking 
about freedom,” he added. “Freedom, 
however, is impossible to confer on 
a people steeped in witchcraft.” 


Plane Victims Honored 
The Television, Radio and Film 


Commission has established a Chil- 
dren’s TV Endowment Fund as a 
memorial to its three staff members 
killed in the crash of an airliner in 
New York City last February. The 
fund now totals over $1,275. 

Dr. Harry Spencer, general secre- 
tary of TRAFCO, says the income 
from the fund will be used for the 
development, production and distribu- 
tion of children’s television programs. 

Victims of the accident, the Rev. 
Royer H. Woodburn, The Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Meadows and the Rev. W. 
Carlisle Walton, Jr., all were fathers 
of children. 


Wesley’s Rooms Open 


Methodists visiting Oxford _ this 
coming summer (or at any other 
time) are cordially urged by the Rev. 
Benson Perkins, secretary of the 
World Methodist Council, to look in 
on John Wesley’s rooms at Lincoln 
College. 

The founder of Methodism was 
elected a fellow of Lincoln College in 
1726, and in 1926 his rooms were 
restored, with generous contributions 
from American Methodists. 

The rooms are open to visitors 
every afternoon by application at the 
porter’s lodge. 

Visitors are also invited to the re- 
stored parsonage at Epworth. 
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HOW ONE CHURCH ‘RECRUITS’ FOR THE MINISTRY 
By Robert Gildea 


The Methodist church at East 
Columbus, Ind., with 700 members, 
has achieved success in one of the 
most difficult tasks facing any church 
today—recruiting young men for the 
ministry. Since 1951, nine East Co- 
lumbus members have started study- 
ing for careers as preachers. Five 
are now serving small churches 
throughout Indiana. 

The nine men were not really 
recruited, explains the Rev. Gilbert 
Curry, pastor, when they made de- 
cisions for the ministry. In fact, he 
doesn’t believe in handling the prob- 
lem by “recruitment.” 

“We can’t use a superficial or me- 
chanical approach to get ministers,” 
he asserts. “At the risk of being called 
old fashioned, I still say a man must 
really be called by God.” 

The influencing of young men to 
heed God’s call is simply a by-product 
of a vibrant, living church, he con- 
tinues. “Get that kind of church and 
you'll get your ministers.” 

Mr. Curry, who is now serving at 
Jeffersonville, points to the importance 
of evangelistic preaching, “the kind 
of preaching that changes men’s 
lives.” It is through preaching like 
this that men are drawn into the 
ministry, he believes. 

The present pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Amerson, says he is building on 
the foundations of his predecessor. 
He explains: 

“One of the first things I noticed 
when I came here was the tremendous 
interest in the young people. It was 
obvious that Gilbert Curry had taken 
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a special interest in the youth. That 
could well explain why so many of 
our young men have heard the call 
to the ministry.” 

The church has around 100 in the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. About 
85 will attend an average Sunday- 
evening MYF program, and about 50 
will stay on for the Sunday-evening 
worship service. Some 60 teen-agers 
will attend an average Wednesday- 
evening prayer service. 

The emphasis on youth also is re- 
flected in the ages of many adults in 
positions of responsibility in the 
church. The Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, for example, started in his 
post eight years ago at the age of 28. 
The chairman of the official board 
is 29, and the oldest counselor in the 
MYF program is 38. 


Rev. W. A. Amerson inspects plaque 
honoring nine who chose the ministry. 
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Religious Educators Hear 
Criticism, Map New Work 


In answer to sharp criticism of 
Protestant religious training, educators 
of 38 denominations approved 21 
projects to improve church schools at 
the meeting of the National Council 
of Churches’ Commission on General 
Christian Education, held in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
Division of Christian Education. 

Speakers hit continually at short- 
comings and needs. One of the most 
biting attacks came from Dr. Markus 
Barth, of the University of Chicago, 
son of famed theologian Karl Barth. 
He charged that all children hear at 
Sunday school is “Mama loves me, 
Papa loves me, Teacher loves me, 
God loves me—and this develops 
self-centered young egoists. Come age 
12 or 14, they discover other people 
in the world, and all hell breaks 
loose.” 

He condemned lesson material for 
“chopping up” Bible stories so that 
“Egyptians never drowned and John 
the Baptist was not beheaded. . . . 
Even eight-year-olds can know that all 
the world is not rosy.” 

Dr. Lawrence C. Little, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, said adult classes 
should teach, in addition to the Bible 
and religion, the “behavioral sciences,” 
such as the effects of community 
influences on adult life, the contem- 
porary economic and industrial revo- 
lution, and the Christian faith in a 
democratic community. 

Programs for gifted and mentally 
retarded children were urged by 
several speakers. 

Projects approved by the Commis- 
sion include conferences and consulta- 
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tions; filmstrips, manuals, and hand. 
books; courses of study, surveys, and 
research; and procedures and guides 
for participation in church programs 
by such groups as Boy and Girl 
Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, and Camp. 
fire Girls. 

For the first time, the agency will 
compile a bibliography of all profes. 
sional literature available on marriage, 
parenthood, and family guidance. It 
also will develop a national “inven- 
tory” of religious meanings which 
youngsters attach to such words as 
God, worship, sin, death, and Com- 
munion. 


Ask End to Housing Bias 


Methodist pastors of Des Moines 
and West Des Moines, Iowa, have ap- 
pealed to all citizens to help find 
homes for Negro families displaced by 
urban renewal and freeway projects. 
“Many [Negroes] are now shut out 
because of their race,” explained the 
official statement, which was read 
from all pulpits. 

“We believe that families are en- 
titled to homes they can afford in 
communities of their own choosing,” 
the ministers said. “We pledge our- 
selves to take the leadership in break- 
ing down the barriers of public 
opinion which create the problem.” 


Hit Church Membership 


East German authorities are issuing 


certificates to persons who cancel 
their church affiliations, according to 
the Manchester Guardian. Such docu- 
ments are compulsory for Commu- 
nist officials, army officers, students in 
teachers’ colleges, and will now be 
for teachers in schools and universities. 
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News Digest... 
NEW TRANSLATION. Publica- 


tion of a new translation of the New 
Testament into current English by 
British scholars is expected early in 
1961. The translation, made from 
original Greek texts, will be published 
jointly by the Oxford and Cambridge 


University Presses. 


DISCUSS PEACE.  Kostnicke 
Jiskry, interdenominational weekly 
published in Prague, reports on a 
meeting in Moscow of visiting 
Czechoslovakian Protestant leaders, 
Russian Baptist and Orthodox lead- 
ers, and representatives of the Soviet 
Peace Committee. The group “re- 
solved through daily church efforts at 
home and in co-operation with all 
Christian and peace-loving people to 
assume a greater responsibility in 
their efforts to avert the catastrophe 
of war and to make peace secure.” 


CIVIL-RIGHTS GAINS. Negro 
and white leaders of the three major 
faiths, meeting with Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller in Albany, N.Y., reported 
that civil-rights gains in the U.S. are 
at the highest peak in history. The 
evaluation was based on a survey of 
legislative, administrative, judicial, 
and voluntary civil-rights advances 
during the past 11 years just made 
public by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 


THEOLOGY FOR LAYMEN. 
Theological training for Christian lay- 
men in nonreligious vocations was 
urged by the new president of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in his in- 


augural address. Said Dr. Howard 
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Schomer: “How can a Christian lay- 
man possibly make his work as 
lawyer, politician, advertising man, 
trade union, or industrial leader a 
veritable witness to the faith if he has 
never really studied theology?” 


AUSTRIAN COUNCIL. An Aus- 
trian council of churches has been 
formed. Vice-chairman is Methodist 
Superintendent Ferdinand Mayr. 


BOARD OFFERS LAND. The 
Board of Temperance has volunteered 
to surrender its title to a 19'4-acre 
tract of land in Washington, D.C., if 
The Methodist Church should want 
the site for a headquarters building 
and religious center. The land ad- 
joins Metropolitan Church and is op- 
posite the campuses of American Uni- 
versity and Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary. 


COUNSEL BY PHONE. Newest 
wrinkle in efforts of the Swedish 
State Church to modernize its ac- 
tivities is a day-and-night telephone 
counseling service. In less than a year, 
more than 1,500 persons in the Stock- 
holm area alone have dialed the 
service’s number for advice. 


HOUSING INVESTMENT. Ar 
urban expert is urging Protestant 
bodies to invest in downtown housing 
developments to build up congrega- 
tions in those areas. Dr. Meryl Ruoss, 
executive director of the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
the Urban Church, said federal legis- 
lation makes it possible for churches 
and other nonprofit organizations to 
invest in housing with little risk. 
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People Going Places . . . 


Norman G. Byar, an architect with 
the Division of National Missions— 
becomes assistant director of its de- 
partment of architecture. 


Miss Gusta A. RosineETT, mission- 
ary to Sumatra—appointed superin- 
tendent of the Median Chinese Dis- 
trict there. She is The Methodist 
Church’s first woman district super- 
intendent. 


Manton A. MILLER, assistant to 
the president of Union (Methodist) 
College, Barbourville, Ky.—selected 
as president of the college, to succeed 
Dr. Conway Boatman. 


Dr. RicHarp Branot, chairman of 
the department of philosophy and 
religion, Swarthmore College—named 
1959 Bishop John F. Hurst Philosophy 
Lecturer at The American University. 


Dr. Leroy A. Martin, president of 
Tennessee Wesleyan—will be next 
president of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, effective July 1. 


Tue Rev. Georce S. Durriz of 
Charleston, S.C. and Dr. Dayton E. 
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McCiain of St. Petersburg, Fla— 
will get Doctor of Divinity degrees 
June | from Wofford College. 


Dr. Frank B. StTancer, pastor of 
First Methodist Church, Collings- 
wood, N.J.—named executive vice- 
president of Asbury Theological 
Seminary’s board of trustees. 


Dr. E. Cayton Burcess, Methodist 
minister of St. Paul—is chairman for 
centennial observances of the Min- 
nesota Council of Churches. 


Dr. Cecit W. Rossins, president of 
Louisburg (N.C.) College—elected 
president of the North Carolina 
Council of Churches. 


Miss Beverty Cuan, Methodist 
missionary-journalist_ who pioneered 
in church public relations in Brazil is 
now an editorial and public relations 
assistant for the National Council of 
Churches Radio, Audio-Visual, and 
Mass Communications Commission. 


Dr. Vicror B. Hann, head of the 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. Methodist Home 
for children—is new president of the 
National Association of Methodist 
Hospitals and Homes. 
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BisHop Marsuatt R. Reep of De- 
troit—re-elected president of the 
Michigan Council of Churches. 







Tue Rev. THeopore R. Dun.ap, 
pastor of Gordon Memorial Church, 
Nashville—named the Central Juris- 
diction’s representatives on the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes. 










Paut A. Byork, head of Commu- 
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Christian Service—re-elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee, National Woman’s 
Planning Committee of the Japan In- 
ternational Christian University 
Foundation. 


Tue Rev. C. H. Pierson, chaplain 
of the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital—elected corresponding secretary 
of the Roanoke, Va. Ministers Con- 
ference. 


Dr. Henry E. Ko rss, professor of 
social ethics at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute—now president of the American 
Society of Christian Social Ethics. 





Miss Dorotuy R. CHAPMAN, execu- 
tive director of the Wesley House 
Centers in Nashville—elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service. 


Miss ALLENE May Forp, director of 
Christian Education, Bethany Meth- 
odist Church in Houston—becomes 


associate secretary of youth work, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice. 





Tue Rev. Dennis R. FLetcuer, as- 
sistant director of special fields, Board 
of National Missions—promoted to 
director. 


Tue Rev. Aton E. Lows, assistant 
director Department of Finance and 
Field Service, Division of Nationa! 
Missions—named as director. 


Dr. Artuur F, ENcELBERT, head of 
the modern language department, 
Mount Union College—becomes Dean 
of the College at Washburn Univer- 
sity, Topeka. 
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1959 Is Year of Tours 


It seems that 1959 will be a bonanza 
year for Methodists who plan to work, 
study and travel in foreign lands. 
Church people are taking their vaca- 
tions with a purpose, and Methodist- 
sponsored tours are helping by giv- 
ing them an opportunity to see their 
church at work abroad. 

A large number of tours have al- 
ready been set for Alaska, Africa, 
Europe, Russia, and Mexico. Others 
are being planned. Here is a partial 
list: 

Arrica—A 35-day (May 1 to June 4) mis- 
sion tour sponsored by the Board of Missions. 
Victoria Falls and Egypt will be visited, but 
the primary objective will be observation of 
Methodist mission work in Africa. Director: 
Rev. John R. Wilkins, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

ALASKA—Tour (July 6-22) will include a 
cornerstone laying, a visit to bustling Anchorage, 
and time to participate in the traditional ‘Days 
of 98” celebration. Offered by Methodist Men's 
Alaska Tour, Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, IIl 

Mexico—A travel-study tour (June 11- July 
18) for both ministers and laymen (and chil- 
dren 12 years and older) organized and spon- 
sored by the committee on world peace and 
international affairs of the Board of Christian 
Social Relations of the Detroit Conference. 
Write the Rev. Carl D. Soule, Board of World 
Peace, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

WesTERN Evrope aNnp Rvussisa—The Board 
of World Peace’s 43-day tour (July 14 to 
Aug. 25) will take churchmen on a study-jaunt 
through Western Europe and much of Russia, 
and include visits to United Nations agencies, 
NATO, the World Council of Churches, Meth- 
odist points of interest, and Christian shrines 
and centers. Tourists will study international 
issues as seen by Europeans, confer with Euro- 
pean peace leaders, and provide first-hand 
contact with the ecumenical movement and 
its leaders. Program and resource leader, the 
Rev. Daniel E. Taylor, general secretary, 
Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Tl. 

Evrope—The fourth “Project in the Chris- 
tian Faith and the Arts’ (June 30 to Aug. 
26) organized by the Rev. and Mrs. Joe Brown 
Love of Wesley Foundation, Kent State Uni- 
versity. About 30 students of the arts, theology, 
history and group dynamics will perform at 
universities and churches in Paris, Geneva, and 
Rome, at U.S. military installations in France 
and Germany. Project has been approved by 
the Methodist Student Movements. Write: 
the Joe Brown Loves, 473 Miller Ave., Kent, 
Ohio. 

Itttnois Westeyan’s—Escorted music fes- 
tival tour (July 18 to Aug. 22) in Europe. Al- 
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though organized around major music festivals, 


the tour offers a fascinating combination of 
relaxation, scenic beauty, and cultural and 
recreational activities in seven countries. Write: 
Dr. Carl M. Neumeyer, director of school of 
music, Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming. 
ton, Ill. 

Nine Mernuopist Heritace Tours—cover. 
ing a 24-day period with identical itineraries 
that include stops in England, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Belgium. A spiritual 
leader and bilingual tour manager will ae. 
company each group. Sponsored by British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and scheduled 
through Ardsley Travel Bureau, 467 Ashford 
Ave., Ardsley, N.Y. 

Tue Brete Lanps—-Methodist Goodwill tour 
to the Bible lands and Europe (July 23-Sept, 
1) sponsored by the Southern Illinois Confer. 
ence and directed by Rev. Karl Quimby, 
American Bible Society. Write: the Rev. Farrell 
Jenkins, 415 E. Broadway, Centralia, IIL, or 


the Rev. Karl Quimby, 450 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


Urge Church Expansion 


The need for Methodist expansion 
to meet the demands of a mushroom- 
ing population was a major concern 
of speakers at the quadrennial South- 
eastern Methodist Convocation. 
Bishop Paul N. Garber challenged 
the present-day church to recapture 
the vitality of early American Meth- 
odism. 

By 1970, U.S. population will have 
climbed from 172 million to 272 
million, he said. “My personal fear 
is that we American Methodists might 
fail to take advantage of this wonder- 
ful gain... .” I am frankly discour- 
aged over the lack of interest of so 
many Methodists in the organization 
of new congregations.” 

Among the “secrets of success” of 
early Methodism, Bishop Garber 
listed “preachers who had the assur- 
ance that they were divinely called 
to the ministry” and who were “truly 
evangelistic.” 

Bishop William C. Martin told the 
convocation “the big problem in the 
world today is at the point of 
whether the forces of expansion are 
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more powerful in the Christian or 
the non-Christian areas of the uni- 
verse.” 

The Southeastern Jurisdiction will 
seek expansion in terms of more 
members and a deepening of the spir- 
itual life of all members through an 
intensive local-church campaign from 
September through November. 

Bishop Willis J. King urged that 
the expressions of racial brotherhood 
made by national church bodies be 
brought, “into the thinking and prac- 
tices of the common life of people of 
all races and classes.” 


Seek Million Members 


On one of the worst nights of a 
rugged Chicago winter, 8,500 Prot- 
estants turned the International Am- 
phitheater into a house of worship. 
They represented 1,250 churches and 
27 denominations in the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago. 

A moving worship service included 
the dedication of pastors, church of- 
ficials, teachers, young people and 
7,000 members of visitation teams to 
the first phase of an evangelistic 
effort that will ultimately mean a 
million new members and some 600 
new churches. 


Deaths... 


WiitiaM ALBRIGHT, retired, pastor Nebraska 
churches 53 years; services February 19. 

Mrs. ANNIE ALDRICH, widow of Floyd C. 
Aldrich, and for 39 years missionary in India, 
February 5. 

W. P. ANDERSON, member Southwest Texas 
Conference. 

D. A. BEennetr, member New York East 
Conference, December 27. 

Ratpw Bickrorp, member N.Y. East Con- 
ference, December 13 

Vernon S. BLACKWELL, pastor First Church, 
Calumet, Mich., February 7. 

James C. Brocan, 86, member Kansas Con- 
ference, January 31. 

Lewis A. Case, 96, missionary in India 40 
years, February 22 in Los Angeles. 
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J. Henry CHATTERSON, member West Wis- 
consin Conference, February 2. 

CuarLes E. Contes, member Illinois Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER Corpron, 80, missionary 
30 years in India with her missionary husband, 
January 5 in Denton, Tex. 

Bert J. Davison, 77, retired member 
Northern N.Y. Conference, February 23. 

Mrs. FrepertcK Cart EISELEN, widow of 
former president of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
February 10 at Wellesley, Mass. 

Dr. James Lee ELLENWwoop, Syracuse, N.Y. 
minister and retired state YMCA executive 
secretary, in February. 

Wittiam H. Evans, retired member Rock 
River Conference, February 5. 

W. M. Georce, member Ohio Conference. 

A. F. Gorpon, 40, pastor Terrell, N.C. 
church, February 9. 

Gernsey Gorton, 
ference, January 25. 

Cuester W. Ham, member California- Nevada 
Conference, January 31. 

M. W. Harvey, pastor at Chesterfield, S.C., 
February 14. 

Dr. Joun Woon Hatcu, 94, retired member 
Maine Conference, January 26. 

Ira F. Hawkins, member North Alabama 
Conference, January 21. 

Mrs. Georce Heatu, wife of retired member 
New England Conference, January 4. 

Mrs. J. N. Isom, widow of member South 
Carolina Conference, January 7. 

Mrs. Grace JOHNSTON, widow of late Rev. 
Thomas P. Johnston of Caryville, Mass., Jan- 
uary 23. 

W. R. Liwinc, member North Mississippi 
Conference 40 years, January 19. 

Water J. Lesiie, member Southern Illinois 
Conference. 

Mrs. Minnie McCoy, widow of the Rev. 
Theophilus McCoy, February 1. 

Mark D. OBENSHAIN, retired member Rock 
River Conference, February 18. 

Wittiam K. MATTHEWS, missionary to Japan 
40 years, January 29, Ocala, Fla. 

C. Harry Moon, retired member Michigan 
Conference, January 29. 

THomas Exum Pickren, member 
Georgia Conference, January 16 

J. K. Price, member Ohio Conference. 

Stras Roe, member Kansas Conference, 
January 15 in Kansas City. ‘ 

Epwin C. Sanpers, Southwest Conference 
board of education secretary, February 12. 

James SKINNER, missionary to China 36 
years, January 13, Battle Ground, Wash. 

P. Brooxs Situ, Jr., member Northwest 
Indiana Conference 

C. 8. THompson, member West Virginia Con- 
ference. 

RaLpeH TipMarsH, member Erie Conference, 
January 19. 

C. E. Torrance, retired 
Conference, February 21. 

Mrs. James TOWNSEND, wife of member 
North Mississippi Conference, January 26. 

C. E. Waker, wife of pastor Marionville, 
Kans., in December. 

Rospert D. Watt, member North Indiana 
Conference. 

J. EvGcene Wuite, member Virginia Con- 
ference, January 26. 


member Michigan Con- 


South 


member Genesee 
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Congratulations 


Nashville District 
—now 9000 All Family Subseriptions 


TOGETHER salutes the pastors of the Nashville district | 
in their great accomplishment — 100% participation | 
by all their churches in the All Family Plan: 


Church and Pastor: 


Andrew Price Memorial, Vernon T. 
McGhee 
Annie Morrison, Smith Memorial & 
Treutland Street Mission, 
Woodward A. Adams, Jr. 
Antioch, Vernon T. Dews 
Arlington, C. H. Hunt 
Barth Memorial, John L. Van Ness 
Belle Meade, Ben C. Alexander 
Milton E. Winham 
Belleview, Joseph C. Way 
Bellshire, David H. Dickens 
Belmont, John W. Rustin 
E. P. Anderson 
Berryville, George M. Davenport 
Blakemore, Carl L. Elkins, 
Jack M. Loflin 
Bordeaux, Luke E. Fuqua 
Brentwood, Philip M. Ritter 
Buchanan Street, Pickens Johnson 
Calvary, Sam R. Dodson, Jr. 
Carroll Street, Charles S. Parker 
Centenary, Robert H. Lewis, Jr. 
City Road Chapel, S. Dewey Organ 
Crievewood, Percy R. Russell 
Croleywood, William T. Steele 
Dalewood, Robert L. Langford 
Dodson Chapel, Robert Parker 
Donelson Heights, William E. 
Craighead 
East End, Dean Stroud 
Elm Street, C. Frank Belew 
Glencliff, Floyd Blankenship 
Glendale, Winfrey C. Link 


Hamilton, R. E. Stevenson 
Hobson Chapel, Homer H. Austin 
Humphrey Street, William J. Graham 
Inglewood, James W. Lantrip, 
C. Phillip Huckaby 
Johnson’s Chapel, Thomas S. Lackey 
Kern Memorial, Walter J. Bunn 
Lovell Memorial, William B. Jones 
McKendree, H. Thornton Fowler 
Paul H. Eubanks 
Matthews Memorial, Fred B. Hembree 
Meridian Street, Elbert €. Walkup 
Monroe Street, Harold W. Coke 
Nancy Webb Kelley, Earl Goodwin 
Neely’s Bend, Ray Wiggins 
New Bethel, Burl Hudgens 
Old Hickory, Jeff W. Fryer 
Pennington Bend, Robert Ford 
Rayon City: Ruth Ensor. Memorial, 
Haskel Henry 
Saint Johns, Andrew J. Bunn 
Saint Paul’s, Willard Brown 
Sixty-First Avenue, John W. Walker 
South End, John C. Hight 
Thompson Chapel, Stuart J. 
Nunnally 
Trinity, R. Bruce Rawls 
Tulip Street, Russell Boaz 
Waverly Place, R. Fenton Warren 
West End, James W. Henley, 
R. M. Johnson 
Richard D. Whitworth 
West Nashville, Rayburn L. Benton 
Woodbine, William H. Moss, 
J. Kenneth Wilkerson 
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First the Fort Wayne district, then 
Alaska and now the Nashville district 
are sending TOGETHER to all their mem- 
ber families as a “working tool” in their 
church program. 


Through this All Family Plan, these 
fifty-five churches are “reaching out” in 
the same spirit of evangelism as did John 
Wesley years ago. And it is with this 
same spirit also that TOGETHER is 
encouraged to forge ahead in reaching 
all Methodists everywhere with its in- 
spiring message of Christian living today. 


(Top) Bishop Roy H. Short and Rev. 
Farris F. Moore, District Superientend- 
ent of the “100% Nashville” district. 


Official Publication of The Methodist Churc 


Together 740 .N. RUSH ST. « CHICAGO 11, ILL 


Over 8000 churches are now including 
TOGETHER as part of their total church 
programs. If your church is not yet 
receiving the benefits of the All Family 
Plan, why not investigate the possibility 
of doing so today. Write to TOGETHER 
for further information. 
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this responsibility must be carried out through 
wholehearted Christian living. ... .Cloth, $3.50 
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THE BROKEN 


WALL 


A Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians 
by Markus Barth 


A sincerely ecumenical study based on the con- 
cept that NO Christian is exempt from the 
responsibility of personal evangelistic effort. A 
biblical and theological document rather than 
a textbook, the author's genuine enthusiasm 
quickly communicates a grasp of the fact that 















at your local bookstore or 


The Judson Press 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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OUR BASIC RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION “LIBRARY”... 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR CHURCH 
GROUP 
LEADERS 


Saaannanuaaaaed 


- » « im one big reference and training book, 
66 top experts help church school teachers 
know and use the best ways. 640 pages cover 
basic beliefs, new techniques, learning and 
teaching principles, planning, choosing ma- 
terials - . . everything to help all age troupe 
grow in Christ. Lee J. Gable, editor. $7.95 


At bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, New York 7, N.Y. 
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To Worshipers 
of a Word 


Every now and then we make a 
mistake that becomes inflated and 
floats from our control like a balloon 
at a parade. I made a mistake like 
that when I referred to “ecumenicity” 
“a high-fallutin’ way of saying 
Christian love.” My statement has 
been reprinted widely, and everytime 
I read the reference something hurts 
in my midsection. 

True, “ecumenicity” is a five-dollar 
word that the average person doesn’t 
understand. It is not the kind of word 
that stimulated my curiosity the first 
time I heard it. I thought I would 
never make much use of it because 
it was too long and complicated. 

But all that does not ruin the word. 
There are many people who think it 
is a “thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” To call it a “high fallutin’ way 
of saying Christian love” was unfair. 
After all, as a friend who is a former 
professor of Greek has pointed out, 
“economics” comes from the same 
root. 

To dislike a word is not to dislike 
the idea it is used to express. The 
idea behind the Greek oikou mene is 
the “whole family of God.” That is a 
great concept, and I believe in it with 
all my mind, soul, and strength. It 
goes above and beyond our little de- 
nominations, sects, lodges, and clubs. 
It includes Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants, Jews as well as Gentiles, and 
Russians as well as Americans. 

I hereby apologize to all worshipers 
of the word “ecumenicity.” 
—Darre_v E. 

odist Church, 


Ber, pastor, Ronald Meth- 
Seattle, Wash. 
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By NELS F. S. FERRE 

How can we get at Christian truth? 

What is the relation of the eternal 

Christ to the human Jesus? Do we 
have any reason to believe in 

life after death? Dr. Ferré answers 
these and other questions in a 


THE CASE: The Washington 
ollar | Ethical Society, holding regular Sun- 
esn’t | day services that included Bible read- 


vord | ings, sermons, and meditation, sought | refreshing, stimulating book of the- 
first | a tax exemption for its meeting-place ology ican exyman, written in the 
yuld | under a statutory exemption of build- style of Making Religion Real. $2.50 


uuse | ings used for religious worship. The 
tax court for the District of Columbia 








ord. | denied exemption on the basis that 

k it | belief in and teaching of a Divinity 

for- | is essential under the stature. 

vay Decision: The higher court reversed 

air. | the decision and allowed the exemp- 

ner | tion. It held that Congress in grant- 

rut, ing the exemption was expressing a 

me | broad legislative purpose for the sup- 

_ | port of elements regarded as good 

ike | for the community. It said that the ; 

he | question was not whether the society By HAROLD BLAKE WALKER 
"18 | was a religious society in the ecclesi- and MARY ALICE WALKER 
sa | astical sense, but whether it qualified | 

ith as such for tax exemption purposes | “What makes the book especially 
It under the statute. [WasHincTon Erur- | promising is, first, its sound and 
lee | cat Society v. District or CocumBiA, | helpful ideas, born out of long expe- 


rience in family counseling and, 

second, its charming style, with 

illustrations and quotations that 
make the chapters vivid and witty 


bs. | D.C., 249 F 2d. 127 (1957)] 

es. 

id | THE CASE: The wife of the min- 
ister at the Gospel Tabernacle, 


a | Kansas City, Kans., sued her husband aitaas tas eel $3.00 
for divorce. In granting the divorce, 


| the lower court awarded her a por- At your bookseller 
tion of the church property on the HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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theory that, as the church was unin. 
corporated and the minister absolutely 
controlled its operation and the ac 
tions of its board of trustees, the 
church and minister were one and the 
church property belonged to him. The 
church appealed. 

Decision: The higher court re. 
versed. It said the fact the minister 
acted as sole trustee of the church 
in handling its property and affairs, 
and acted as dominant member of 
the board of trustees, did not afford 
a proper basis for holding that all 
church property held in the church 
name belonged to the minister, to 
the exclusion of the rights of mem- 
bers. [Dawkins v. Dawkins et al, 
Kans., 328 P 2d. 346 (1958) ] 


THE CASE: The plaintiff sued a 
non-profit charitable corporation in 
Pennsylvania for a note. He had 
loaned the charity’s parent organiza- 
tion in Budapest, Hungary, 47,500 
Dutch guilders and had taken a note 
in return from the leader of the Penn- 
sylvania charity visiting in Hungary. 

Decision: The court ruled that, 
under Pennsylvania statute law, a re- 
ligious charity without by-laws to 
authorize borrowing of money could 
not be held liable without a majority 
vote by members. In this case only 
the charity’s leader knew of the note. 
The court said that the public would 
lose faith in charities if groups could 
bankrupt themselves by one member’s 
act, and that a charity should not be 
held to strict responsibility of profit 
corporation’s acts of agents rule. 


[Von VaiLatH v. ORDER OF 
Daucnuters, ETc. D.C. Pa., 117 F. 
Supp. 93 (1953) ]. 
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, the paragraphs of provocation 
d the 
The ' 
These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
Res: you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
— had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
a of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 
r of 
Tord 
all 
urch Emancipation in Arkansas} Church’s proper and constant claim 
, to HE EMANCIPATION Procla- ‘hat the Christian religion alone can 
lem- mation applies to Arkansas. I ‘*¥¢ the world. ; ? : 
al, J think it is valid in law, and will The oe American a 
be so held by the courts. I think I pressed with this claim at all. The 
shall not retract or repudiate it. Those [0D 38 that he simply ages 
da | who have tasted actual freedom I be- 9 "™@8!D€. the local church in his com- 
in lieve can never be slaves, or quasi anny i any such heroic and revolu- 
had | slaves again. For the rest, I believe tionary role. W hether we like arth 
iza- | some plan, substantially being gradual "OS the only picture he has in mind 
500 emancipation, would be better for of ordinary Christianity in action - 
rote f both white and black. The Missouri that of thé local church i Main 
nn- | plan, recently adopted, I do not ob- Street. If what goes on there in 
ry. ject to on account of the time for sample of how the world is going to 
hat, ending the institution; but I am sorry oe to t _ a blame him 
re. | the beginning should have been post- ™ °° “4S 7S 
to | Poned for seven years, leaving all that —Joun Hevss, rector Trinity Episcopal 
uld | time to agitate for the repeal of the Church, New York, N.Y. 
ity | Whole thing. It should begin at once, 
nly | giving at least the newborn a vested The Appeal of Dr. Peale 
te, | interest in freedom which could not OME ARE wondering whether 
uld be taken away. the turn to religion may not 
uld —AwranamM Lincotn in a letter to Gen. really be the ominous rise of a mod- 
er’s StepHen A. Hurvsut, July 31, 1863. ern paganism—the cult of the com- 
be ; fortable. Many preachers and church 
fit The Average American journals have aimed at “Pealism” 
Is Not Impressed 344 “Suburbia” as the targets for 
OF HE TRUE FUNCTION of a_ their heaviest explosives. Dr. Norman 
F, parish is obscured today by the Vincent Peale is one of those of 
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case for the Christian answers to 
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loves him but the people. He rarely 
gets a kind word from a minister or 
an unkind word from a layman. His 


| critics see him as the symptom of a 


movement to use Christianity solely 
as a device for curing ulcers, getting 
rich, sweetening sour dispositions, 


| and in general being happy in spite 
| of being human. 


His advocates say that Dr. Peale 


| is harvesting a portion of the Lord’s 
| vineyard that has been strangely neg. 


lected. Those whose home _ town 


| churches gave them no help in un- 


snarling their tangled emotions, or 


| living in love may, in the excitement 
| of discovering this aspect of Chris. 
| tianity, forget about all the rest—just 
| as those who first discover the social 


Gospel may for a while see nothing 


| else in the whole Bible. 


To be strictly realistic, neither 
Pealism nor Suburbia account for 
very much of the gain in church 
membership. 

—Georce Sweazey in Evangelism in the 


United States from World Evangelism 
Today edited by D. T. Nives. 


Religion and Science 


E NEED MORE men in the 

ministry who are trained so 
that they can speak and write with 
authority on both theology and 
science. 


They can do a great deal of good, 


| for instance, in talking to young men 


who think there is a conflict between 
religious thinking and scientific be- 
liefs. In this day a clergyman with- 
out knowledge of both religion and 


science is simply a crippled pastor. 


—Ricuarp K. Toner, Princeton University 
scientist and Episcopalian priest. 
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ricating service for 
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i tions stainless steel 
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doors and out. The non-staining, non- 

corrosive qualities of stainless steel make 

it enduring, attractive, ideal for outdoors, 

dramatic inside. Write for brochure and 

estimate sheet to obtain figures on the 

designs, traditional or modern, you or 
your committee wish to submit. 492. 
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Wish there was a permanent work 
surface where you need it, without its 
taking up space later? With this do-it- 
yourself kit, your men’s group can build 
a solid table that folds against the 
wall. It can be 22” wide or more, any 
length you wish. Kit has brackets, hard- 
ware, wrench. You provide top in the 
material you want—plastic, plywood, old 
lumber, etc. 493 


For information write to: 

“It’s New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ul. Inquiries will be 

sent to manufacturers. 


What a versatile 
visual aid! With 
a quick change, 
this portable easel 
becomes a_chalk- 
board, flannelboard, 
or easel for paper 
pad, posters, charts. 


Here is the church clock to con- 
tribute to the reverent atmosphere ‘of 
schoolrooms, office, halls, social rooms, 
foyer. Quality wood-framed _ electric 


Useful to the min- 
ister and every com- 
mittee or church 
leader. Adaptable to 
education and busi- 
ness meetings, en- 
tertainment. Light 
weight aluminum, 
yet rigid. 72” high, 
folds to 29x40x2. 
About $42. 491 


clock comers in oak, walnut, birch, or 
mahogany finish. 
It is 15%” sq. with 
1114” sq. dial, 34” 
deep. Dial, crosses, 
markers, and hands 
are of polished 
brass. Self-starting 
synchronous motor 
operates on 110 


A.C. 494. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS’ 


PREACHING ON The Joy of 
Christmas, a minister was so sad of 
countenance and voice that the fol- 
lowing week he received through the 
mail a card admitting him to mem- 
bership in the embalmers’ union. 
—St. Paul’s Outlook, Cedar Rapids, la, 


IT WAS a hot Sunday morning. 
Just as I started the morning prayer 
in the little country church I heard 
distracting sounds from a_ nearby 


| pew. Thinking one of the babies was 


upset I raised my voice, but as | 
became louder the noise increased. 
By the time the congregation joined 
me in the Lord’s Prayer the noise 
had become an outraged cackle. 

At prayer’s end one of the ladies 
chased a hen from 


| under the pew and picked up two 


eggs. 
—WILu1AM Frep Lamar, Jr., Owen’s Chapel 
Methodist Circuit, Springfield, Tenn. 


DURING A counseling class at 
McGill, the instructor mentioned two 


| techniques for encouraging a troubled 


person to keep pouring forth his 
story. I went home and tried them 
out on my wife as a joke. During 
lunch I responded to her remarks 
with the counselor’s noncommittal, 


| “yes.” Or I said, “So you feel that...” 


and summarized her statements. It 

was when I said, “So you feel | 

ought to help you with the dishes?” 

—that she caught on! 

—Donatp D. Evans, Research in Philosophy, 
Oxford University. 
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Compulsory Unionism 


Epitor: J. Edward Carothers’ The 
Moral Issues of Compulsory Unionism 
{Jan., p. 14], calls for a full-length 
article in answer. And that makes me 
say that I wish the New CuristT1an 
ApvocaTE would bring more of the 
devotional, inner-experience side of 
Christianity. Practically everything is 
slanted one way—social Gospel, which 
is fine in its place but Christianity 
also has a personal, devotional, mys- 
tical aspect. Actually, this side of 
Christian experience provides much 
of the motivation for the social ap- 
plication of the Gospel. 

J. Ray NeEIser 

First Methodist Church, 

Burlington, Wash. 


Scratching the Surface 


Epiror: I must comment on the 
NCA report on Methodism’s Ministry 
to Prisoners [Jan. p. 6], where it says 
that chaplains stick to “clear, moral 
exhortation that is readily acceptable.” 
I am careful to avoid just that. 

A chaplain’s preaching must be 
much more basic; it must concern it- 
self with the great theological prin- 
ciples of our faith: God, Jesus Christ, 
prayer, the Holy Spirit, forgiveness, 
the Bible, and personal problems. 

Perhaps some of the chaplains 
succumb to the temptation to preach 
moralizing sermons but, if they do, 
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they are merely scratching the surface 
of both our human need and our 
divine resources. 
SaMUuEL G. BEERS 
Chaplain, Wisconsin 
State Prison, 
Waupun, Wis. 


Eprror: Supplementing your excel- 
lent report, Methodism’s Ministry to 
Prisoners |Jan., p. 6], I would say 
that the majority of institutions in 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, ex- 
cluding camps, have a position on 
their roster for a chaplain, with salary 
starting at $7,030. The camps usually 
have visiting clergymen, or take their 
inmate group into town to some regu- 
larly established church. 

In. 23 states, institutions under state 
control have no established standards 
for religious programs. Chaplains are 
usually nominated by councils of 
churches, and are appointed by the 
executive officer of the institution. In 
states where there are no standards 
the quality of work and salary are 
generally lower, with some political 
interference in appointments. 

A major problem with Protestants 
is that the institutional chaplaincy 
does not have status as a legitimate 
vocation for clergymen. A minister 
in a number of communions is likely 
to lose his pension rights. We are 
attempting to meet some of these 
needs through the Commission on 
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HELP WANTED 








DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION— 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


BUSY PASTORS promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work. Ethical collabora- 
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| Ministry in Institutions of the Na. 
| tional Council of Churches. In this 
commission the Department of Pas. 
toral Services has the role of develop. 
ing the level of pastoral care. The 
prison chaplaincy calls for some of 
the most skilled work on the part of 
trained chaplains, though the chaplain 
does not take the place of the inmate’s 
pastor. 

A detailed description of the chap. 
lain’s functions will be found in 
Federal Probation for March, 1958, 
Mark SHEDRON 
Department of Pastoral Services 
National Council of Churches 
New York, N.Y. 
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Blessings of the Church 

Epitor: I believe Ray E. Biggers 
[Letter in Jan., p. 125] is mistaken 
in suggesting that the pastor extends 
the blessing and sanction of the 


| Church to a couple who have pro- 


faned their marriage vows, especially 
when information is lacking. 

I insist on at least one, and prefer- 
ably two pre-marriage counseling 
sessions. When couples admit inti- 
mate relationships, I suggest a quiet 
ceremony, either in the home or 


| parsonage with only the families pres- 
| ent. I refuse the use of the church if 


my suggestion is not accepted. 
In any event, the minister must not 


| develop a guilt complex about some- 


thing of which he had no knowledge. 
FRANKLIN C. Hussarp 
First Methodist Church 
Seneca, Ill. 


God’s Love and Hell 


Epiror: I must take exception to 








| Clarence J. Forsberg’s statement that 
| the preacher has a hard time recon- 
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ciling a picture of hell with the love 
of God. [Banquet of Circumstances, 
Jan., p. 46]. 

As I see it, it is almost impossible 
to appreciate the love of God with- 
out knowing the extent to which God 
has gone to save us from hell. The 
Bible that tells us about God’s love 
and heaven has much more to say 
about the wrath of God on unbe- 
lievers and hell—simply because God 
wanted us to know that we can be 
converted and saved from wrath and 
hell... . 

Kari L. Crowe 

Methodist Church 

Rockbridge Baths, Va. 


Wise 12-Year-Old 

Epitor: Somebody in The Upper 
Room office gets the New Curistian 
ApvocatE, and recently I carried it 
home with me. My _ 12-year-old 
daughter took it to her room, and 
didn't emerge until she came down 
about 9 o’clock. She had become so 
interested that she had forgotten to 
look at her Disneyland television pro- 
gram. I thought you would be in- 
terested. 

Brooks B. LittLe 
The Upper Room, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Ministers in the South 

Foiror: Phillip E. Weeks’ article 
Time for Ministers to Take a Stand? 
[Feb., p. 27] makes me wonder 
where the author has been. Here in 
the “deep South” many of us have 
done what little we could to further 
brotherhood between the races and to 
eliminate discrimination against the 
Negro. We have stood as individuals, 
as representatives of The Methodist 
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the mailing costs. Regular price $2.00 
each. 
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Divine Providence 
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Divine Love and Wisdom 
New insights into God’s love. 


Emanuel Swedenborg, 1688-1772 (see 
your encyclopedia) a noted scientist, 
philosopher and theologian, was  per- 
mitted unusual and amazing insights into 
heaven and the inner meanings of the 
Bible. Author of more than 200 books. 

Successful ministers in many denomi- 
nations study Swedenborg’s books for a 
better understanding of the Bible and 
for help with their preaching. 
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| Church, and just recently 311 of us 


| again,” why didn’t she make this 


afhxed our signatures to a statement 
of belief and principle that was pub. 
lished in both The Atlanta Journal 
and The Atlanta Constitution |New 
CuristTiaAN Apvocare for Jan., p. 100]. 

Although recent developments in 
our Georgia legislature seem to deny | 
this, a great deal has been accom- 
plished. 

Jesse J. Rosperson 
Methodist Church 
Clarkdale, Ga. 


Help for Conference Board 

Epiror: I am sure I speak for the 
Ohio Conference Board of World 
Peace when I thank you for the ex- 
cellent On the Record piece, Where 
Peace Begins |Feb., p. 3]. 

Rosert J. VERSTEEG 
Methodist Church 
Groveport, Ohio 


Blame the Preacher 

Epiror: Maurine Cowan’s 4 Pa- 
tient Looks at Her Pastor |Jan., p. 
51] is one more example of the 
“blame-the-preacher” philosophy that 
pervades too rhuch of the Church. 

It is clear that neither she nor her 
husband was so helpless in distress 
as to be speechless, but she did not 
ask her pastor to pray audibly. To 
have done so would have been a 
compliment to both pastor and pa- 
tient, and would have assured him 
that there is a moment when audible 
prayer is the “soul’s sincere desire.” 

When the pastor came “again and 


sacred request? 
Dayton Grover, Sr. 
Methodist Church 
Luray, Mo. 
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PREVIEW 


WHAT | SAW IN CUBA 


by Roy H. Short 
as told to James W. Carty, Jr. 


(Missions) 


Methodism has an unprecedented 
opportunity to spread the Gospel in 
the new Cuba that is emerging under 
the Castro government, says Bishop 
Short in this up-to-now report on 
what’s happening to Methodism in 
our neighboring island republic. It 
is especially timely for World Service 
Sunday April 26. 


PORTRAIT OF AN AFRICAN ARTIST 
by Bengt Simonsson (Missions) 


Almeira Makhule and the biblical 
pictures he paints on the whitewashed 
walls of his hut in the Teles Leper 
Colony are known throughout Mo- 
zambique and other parts of south- 
east Africa. And few ToceTHER 
readers who get acquainted with this 
leper artist through Simonsson’s story 
and the color photos that accompany 
it will be able to dismiss “foreign 
missions” lightly again. For here is 
the missions concept in sympathetic 
human terms. 

The WSCS should be especially in- 
terested in Makhule’s story, children 
should love his simple sincere draw- 
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ings. All Methodists should feel 
special pride in the fact that their 
church provides a large measure of 
support to the Teles Colony. 


CAN GIRLS REFORM BOYS 
AFTER MARRIAGE? 


Powwow (Counseling) 


Girls from Christian homes some- 
times fall in love with and insist on 
marrying boys who have been in 
trouble with the law, sure that they 
can reform them afterwards. 

ToceTHEeR asked consulting psy- 
chologist George W. Crane, who in- 
cidentally is also a Methodist Sunday 
school teacher at the famed Chicago 
Temple, what advice he would give 
these girls or their parents. Three 
people particularly qualified by train- 
ing or experience express reader views 
They are Virgil W. Peterson, operat- 
ing director of the Chicago Crime 
Commission; former teacher, grand- 
mother, and also a lifetime Methodist 
LaMar Sheridan Warrick; and EI- 
wood G. Brookins, a self-admitted de- 
linquent boy who did reform. 

What they have to say makes excep- 
tionally thought-provoking reading— 
you can expect it to start some intense 
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discussions in MYF, Sunday school 
classes, and almost every other group 
where young people, parents, or just 
interested observers gather. 


HOW SHOULD METHODISTS ORGANIZE? 
by Fred R. Zepp (The Church) 


Is the Jurisdictional system out of 
date? This will be one of the hottest 
topics before the General Conference 
in 1960, and it is of vital concern to 
all Methodists. 

The Jurisdictional question and 
other matters of organization that 
will come up at General Conference 
will be a lot clearer to all who have 
read this article. Describing the 
church’s present organizational pat- 
tern and how it came to be that way, 
the article lays the groundwork for 
understanding organizational issues. 

You may want to recommend it to 
your official board, Committee on 
Economic and Social Relations, and 
WSCS for their study. 


THEY’RE CALLED RETREATS 
by D. Elton Trueblood (Spiritual Life) 


One of the most genuine features 
of the current religious upsurge is 
the retreat movement. Laymen and 
pastors alike need to get away from 
the pressures of everyday life, to en- 
gage in spiritual disciplines, to expe- 
rience both communion with others 
and opportunity for contemplation. 

Dr. Trueblood describes the differ- 
ent types of retreats that have de- 
veloped in American Protestant 
churches in the last 30 years, the 
depth of religious experience that 
comes from retreat, and how this 
modern Protestant counterpart of a 
centuries-old practice is as different 
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from 15th century monasticism as 
Christianity is different from Bud. 
dhism. 

Methodist Men, WSCS, and MYF 
should find this article of special in. 
terest. 


NAVAHO TEACHES NAVAHO 
People Called Methodist 


Meet Peter and Eve Stokely, a hus 
band-wife team that may well be 
unique among our 10 million Meth- 
odists. They are two of the 30 
Navahos among 400 teachers bring 
ing knowledge to children of the 
largest and fastest growing Indian 
tribe in the U.S. 

Peter is a home-visitation teacher, 
traveling many miles every week over 
the Navaho reservation near Shiprock, 
N.M. Eve has dark-eyed Navaho tots 
in her first-grade class in the Ship- 
rock public school. TocrTHeEr’s pic- 
torial not only introduces two young 
people who do their jobs with gentle 
firmness and Christian understand- 
ing—but a proud and stubborn Indian 
tribe as well, one that refused USS. 
offers of education until 1952. 


WORSHIP IN OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
Color Pictorial (Family) 

Under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 142 semi- 
nary students will serve as chaplains 
in 29 national parks this summer. 
This Christian ministry includes 
everything from Sunday services to 
Bible study and personal witnessing. 

Eight pages of breathtaking color 
photos will be 4 compelling reminder 
to parishioners bound for national 
park vacations that they won’t have to 
leave their church-going habits at 
home. 
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Good crops spring from fertilized and tended 
land—great thoughts from enriched and dis- 
ciplined minds. Nourish the mind, and the 
harvest can be bountiful beyond all measure, 
for the mind contains the most precious of all 
seeds—the ideas that shape our world 
Our nation, up to now, has been richly re- 
warded by the quality of thought nourished 
in our colleges and universities. The kind of 
learning developed there has been responsible 
in no small part for our American way of life, 
with all its freedom, all its idealism, all its 
promise. 
That is why the following facts should be 
of deep concern to every American: 
1. Low salaries are not only driving gifted 
college teachers into other fields, but are 
steadily reducing the number of qualified 


Minds, too, need cultivating 





people who choose college teaching as a 
career 

2. Many classrooms are already overcrowded, 
yet in the next decade applications for 
college enrollment will DOU BLE in number 


Our institutions of higher learning are doing 
their utmost to meet these challenges, and to 
overcome them. But they need the help of all 
who hope for continued progress in science, 
in statesmanship, in the strengthening of our 
democratic ideals. And they need it now! 


If you want to know more about what the college crisis 
means to you, and what you can do to help, write for 
a free booklet to 
HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36 
Times Square Station, New York 36, New York 


Sponsored as a public service, in co-operation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education, by 


we@Hristian Advocate 
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Should a Preacher Read His Sermons? (A Panel). . 
Sermon Starters (Whitsuntide) 


Sermon Clinic 


Must We See the Director?. . .W. Scott Westerman 


Theology Goes to Sunday School 


Kemp Anderson, Jr. 


Essential Elements of Worship. Amos A. Thornburg 


Let’s Awaken Creative Spirit 
Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr. 


Demythologizing the Bible . . . Rudolf Bultmann 


Asbury’s Legacy to World Methodism 
Fred Pierce Corson 


Books of Interest to Pastors 
They Say 


On the Record Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 
My Call to the Ministry Dale Pollock 


Films for Churches 


Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
TOGETHER Preview (May) 


Wh 23 16262 
LUBRARY 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INST 
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